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ORGANISTS, churches, lodges 
and lovers of music need not be de- 
nied the pleasure of owning a pipe 
organ. Wicks has made it possible 
for them to install a truly beautiful 
pipe organ costing less than a good 
piano or reed organ. 


The world’s outstanding organ 
value. Tone quality superb. Mater- 
ials of the finest. Console built to 
A.G.O. standards. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN €0. 
“Highland, 711. 
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A Casavant 
Organ Console 


Ease of control and precision of 
action are distinguishing character- 
istics of the organ consoles built by 
Casavant. 


They couple to the conservative 
musical principles of the Casavant 
organ all that is most modern in 
mechanical technique. 


Casavant Freres 
LIMITED 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Canada 










































cence.” 


“You are now in a position of definite leadership.” 


“T felt it was just right for the building.” 
“The clarity of the ensemble is amazing.” 


“It has the true Cathedral tone.” 


with it.” 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. : 
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Acknowledged Authorities on Organ Tone 


have given the following testimony after examining our latest work 


“You have produced a tonal ensemble which combines refinement with magnifi- 


“The organ is colorful, cohesive, is thoroughly expressive and has richness and bril- 
liance without shrillness; what more could you want?” 


“It marks to my mind an epoch in the development of American organ building.” 


“I know of no other organ costing less than double its price that can be compared 
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BERNARD R. LABERGE 
PRESE'NTS 


PIETRO 


YON 


WORLD-FAMOUS ORGANIST 
DISTINGUISHED COMPOSER 
HONORARY ORGANIST OF THE VATICAN 
ORGANIST AND MUSIC DIRECTOR 
ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK 














Transcontinental Tour of America 


OCTOBER and NOVEMBER 1935 
NOW BOOKING 


Available East of Mississippi and Canada Entire Season 1935-1936 
Also Conducting His Oratorio: ‘The Triumph of St. “Patrick” 





EACH OF THE FOLLOWING QUOTATIONS HAS BEEN TAKEN AT RANDOM FROM ONE-HALF DOZEN 
SCRAP-BOOKS CONTAINING HUNDREDS OF NEWSPAPER REPORTS FROM NORTH AMERICA AND EUROPE 


“Superior musicianship” . . . “precision and technical skill seldom if ever beard” ... “played himself into the hearts of bis auditors” ... “held the 
large audience spellbound” . . . “possesses a prodigious technique” . . . ‘‘commanded the amazed admiration of his audience” .. . ‘master of the 
organ”... “thrills am audience” ... “gave forth such music as is seldom beard” ... “his technique is a thing of wonder, of admiration” .. . “a 
aster of interpretation” .. . “captivated bis admirers” . . . “discloses imagination and taste in registration” ... “makes organ recitals interesting” .. . 
master musician and ingenious composer” . . . ‘“‘Yon’s technique is unsurpassed” . . . “there is just ome Yow” .. . “above all else a buman 
ist? . 4. “appeals to those not musically educated as well as to musicians” .. . “his interpretation soulful and convincing” . . . “delicious gift of 
wor”... “able to make bis bearers respond to bis great power” .. . “ome of the world’s greatest organists” . . . ‘a certain poetic touch of bis 
» personality” . . . “registration and volume” .. . “he is perfect” ... ‘never fails in bis efforts” ... “vivid and always musical in bis interpre- 
ns”... “rose triumphantly to the occasion” ... “nothing dead or dry in bis playing” ... “he galvanized the audience into enthusiasm” .. . “a 
vom of magnetic radiations” . . . “exquisite beauty of detail” . . . “the virtuoso organist bar excellence” .. . “mastery of tome coloring” .. . 
asing and registration are impeccable” .. . “sounds the depths of the instrument as do few organists” ... ‘cam rest undisturbed as the KIN 
MODERN ORGANISTS” . . . “MASTER OF MASTERS” . . . ‘genuine passion” . . . “the public came away LITERALLY DAZED” . . . “enormous 
owd filled with admiration” ... ‘public into a FRENZY OF ENTHUSIASM” .. . “the organ assumes the figure of a GIGANTIC ORCHESTRA” ... 











Ex¢lusive Management: BERNARD R. LABERGE, Ine. 
2 West 46th Street * New York City 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 
ee 3 ee 

CANTATAS: Handel: “Lenten Cantata,” 34p. (No- 
vello-Gray). “The passion music from ‘The Messiah’ 
and ‘Passion of Christ’.” 

W. B. OLDS: “Passion Choralogue,” 43p. md. cu. 
(Carl Fischer, 60c). An unusual composition. Solo 
passages are sung unaccompanied. A narrator speaks 
his lines while the choir hums. Mark this down for 
your examination too. 

eee RY eee 

Paul AMBROSE: “Song of triumph has begun,” 7p. 
c. b. md. (Schmidt, 12c). Opens with brief antiphonal 
passages between choir and organ, then rapidly-moving 
passages followed by the solo. An unaccompanied sec- 
tion with new materials furnishes contrast before the 
opening themes return. 

W. R..VORIS: “We come with voices swelling,” 4p. 
c. s. me. (Gray, 12c). An old Basque melody of odd 
flavor, treated first in harmony for the chorus, then as 
solo, and finally as unison. 

Alfred WHITEHEAD: “Awake the morn is here,” 
8p. c. me. (Gray, 15c). A jubilant anthem with liberal 
use of Alleluia. 


lished by Birchard some years ago, but though the stric- 
ture is simple and direct, we believe a careful perform- 
ance will reveal the true spirit of musical portrayal. Any 
choir can sing the notes with little difficulty, so that this 
Easter work is open to a wider audience than the more 
difficult Christmas cantata. By all means examine a copy 
for yourself before making your selection of an Easter 
cantata, either for this or next season. 





MUSIC AND WORSHIP 
Watrorp Davies and Harvey GRACE 
5x7, 255 pages, cloth-bound. (Gray, $2.50 plus postage). 
“How is it that your choir sings so beautifully in tune?” 
The good reverend replied, “Oh, it’s against the rules at 


Christ Church to sing flat.” Thus on the lighter side. 
On the weightier: “If the inclusion of the bare melodies 
could be made the rule instead of the exception in all 
our hymnals, the power to read melody would the quicker 
be a nationally accomplished fact.” “A good organ 
player is an acquisition, but a good choir-trainer is a 
treasure.” The Authors suggest that churches should 
demand two things of all applicants for the position of 
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Ar. Ralph E. Marryott: “World itself is blithe and Organist: 1. unequivocal testimony to the applicants BR 
gay,” 10p. c. some 8-p. md. (Gray, 15c). On a German choir-training ability; 2. the possession of a certificate GEC 
melody. or evidence of attendance at a school of English church 

David Hugh JONES: “Alleluia,” 6p. cu. md. (Carl ™usic. Nothing about organ playing. (They must have 
Fischer). An interesting-looking number which for the been reading T.A.O. for that is where these pages have 
present review is available only in proof-pages but none been placing the emphasis for the past half-dozen years.) 
the less is included here because of its evident worth. They advise the preacher to speak his lines when he — 

Ralph E. MARRYOTT: “One early Easter morning,” can’t intone correctly, and champion the organist against siliinin 
3p. c. e. (Ditson, 10c). An unaccompanied solo answered unjustified dismissal by the rector—the organist’s “po- 
by brief chorus echo, and then the solo against a hum- sition should be made secure against arbitrary dismissal. 
ming chorus; finally the melody in unison. Not only a That s a relief, isn’t it? And then there was the dean 
neat pattern for a composition but a charming piece of who, always had a copy of the anthem placed in his stall; 
Easter music of the first quality. he explained to a friend: “I look at the price, and when 

Carl F. MUELLER: “Christ is risen,” tp. me. c. me. ‘t iS three-halfpence, I know I’m all right; but when] 3 | 
(Schirmer, 15c). Antiphonal work between the adult ~~ sixpence,’ I tremble! _ ay 
chorus and 2-part junior choir, effective and attractive ; It's a book of philosophizing about church — by a 
junior-choir part can be done instead by the chorus if two eminent British church musicians. Sometimes in- 
desired. Here is an anthem written for churches with ‘Stucting, admonishing, scolding ; sometimes pleading and F 
junior choirs, and well worth a place on the Easter 78'S: A fine book for any church organist to read ” 
program. and then lend to his clergy. It will do much good. C 
Be Alfred Whitehead: “Now sing your songs of [| 
faster,” 8p. cqu. me. (Gray, 15c). On a Bearnais carol, : : 
rhythmic and faithful to the Easter spirit. Current Publications S$ 

Ar. Alfred Whitehead: “Seven joys of Mary,” 11p. A SUGGESTION A 
cu. me. (Schmidt, 16c). On an old English melody, in There are many organists who are conscientious enough D 
6-8 rhythm, and a fine piece of Easter music for any about the music they select for their services to want to : 
choir. One section for 3-part men’s chorus, and other know the source of any and all arrangements offered Sa 
ere gor ag el ome er sicuaiiaiad them in the a a, T.A.O. believes arrange: Re 

aN’S Ss an enman : : ments are often fundamentally destructive to the best 
“Spring Burst Today,” 6p. cu. me. (Gray, 15c). An_ interests of all concerned. If the purpose of an anthem SA 
effective piece of Easter music, opening with echo-like in the service is not worthy font hg al the com- 
ose = a. : _ of the best Easter an- aye sg anne suited +! sae! nay and ~_, o. 
s. ight have some justification for second-haii ar 
Diggs rs ash Goes “Adoramus Te,” ranged music. Some ehaipenins are more likely to be Wy 
55p. me. irchard, $1.00). Solos for all voices; 35 justifiable than others. T.A.O. in the interests of its ) 
minutes for performance. “Simple in technical require- es will henceforth refuse reviews to Be | 
ments, within range of choruses of average ability, a arrangements unless the publisher has stated on th« copy TH 
work of unusual freshness and charm, with fine contrasts plainly the source of the original music from whi-h the 
between melodies of sustained appeal and vigorous and arrangement is made. IN) 


joyful choruses.” On the surface this Easter cantata 
seems to be the exact opposite, in structure and approach, 
of the famous Christmas cantata by Mr. Clokey pub- 


ORGAN: Bach, ar. J. Holler: O Sacred Head Sur 
rounded, 3p. e. (Gray, 75c). The familiar chorale 
simple form. 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, have been building PIPE ORGANS 


Since 1898 for patrons 
from NEW ENGLAND to HAWAII 


Therefore our organs are available everywhere for demonstration 


Agencies: 


G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 














Oberlin Conservatory World's Largest Organ 


of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College Convention Hall, Atlantic City 


E tional ad for the O Student 
We ee in two back issues of The American Organist 
23 pipe-organs May 1929: Contains complete specifications as 


for teaching and practice proposed and revised (both indicated) with six 
Ss Sith ceealiniis prices actually bid, 7 plates. $1.00 postpaid .... 


BRUCE H. DAVIS LAUREL E. YEAMANS August 1932: Contains full description of console 


GEORGE O. LILLICH LEO C. HOLDEN as built, 12 full-page plates; tells everything an 
organist needs to know about that console in 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction order to play it easily. $1.00 postpaid 
with Olaf Christiansen Or Both Issues $1.75 postpaid. 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog The American Organist, Richmond Staten Island, New York 
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When an organ contract is signed it means that a purchaser has given 
a builder his confidence, hoping that the builder CAN and WILL 
produce an organ, SOMETIME IN THE FUTURE which will be suc- 


cessful and entirely satisfactory in every particular. 


COMPLETE CONFIDENCE in a builder can be established INTEL- 


LIGENTLY only through careful investigation, especially in reference 
to his 





Artistic Ability Financial Stability 
i Proven quality of his instruments 
: 


ffered Satisfactory results in previous installations 


ie Reputation for finishing: installations to the COMPLETE | 
eer SATISFACTION OF PURCHASERS before leaving them. | 
E 
rd ar 


is | WE WELCOME AND URGE W.W/. KIMBALL Ce) 


hem- : 
. Established 1857 
© copy THE MOST SEARCHING ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


} he 

oth KIMBALL-WELTE RESIDENCE ORGANS 

1 Sur INVESTIGATIONS 665 Fifth Avenue Kimball Ha'l 
oe NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Harry C. BANKS: Chorale Improvisation on Let All 
Mortal Flesh Keep Silence, 5p. md. (Gray, 75c). 

Do.: Chorale Improvisation on St. Columbia, 4p. e. 
(Gray, 75c). 

T. F. H. CANDLYN: Prelude on a Gregorian Tone, 
7p. me. (Schmidt, 75c). 

ANTHEMS: BACH: “Peace be unto Israel,” from 
Cantata 34, 9p. 4-p. md. (E.C.S., 18c). This number is 
so vital and interesting that few would ever guess Bach 
wrote it if they were basing their notions on the Bach 
we've ordinarily had to be content with. Every choir 
ought to do this anthem. 

BACH: “Subdue us through Thy kindness,” chorale 
from Cantata 22, with “organ part arranged by R. Dono- 
van, 6p. me. (E.C.S., 16c). A flowing and moderately- 
difficult organ part (not piano part) carries continuously, 
against which the chorus sings the chorale with periods 
of rest between the sentences. It is a fine and effective 
piece of music; every choir ought to do it. 

Carl F. MUELLER: “Jmmortal love forever full,” 
6p. c. me. (Flammer, 16c). Here’s a master of chorus 
work, writing for chorus; the results are certain to be 
good. It is melodious, musical, interesting; it has good 
choral effects here and there to add punch; and it requires 
more of the organist than of the choir, for it is easy 
enough to sing, but needs careful attention in the many 
transitions so that the sumtotal of effect shall be fully 
as artistic as it can and should be. Much of it is true 
a-cappella music in one phase of the proper definition, 
for the accompaniment merely duplicates the voice-parts. 
Here’s a chance to show what you can do with true vocal 
tone-coloring. 

ANTHEMS: UNISON: Ripolles, ar. W. Williams: 
“Communion Service in C,” 23p. me. (E.C.S., 30c). 

R. Huntington WOODMAN: “Eternal God Whose 
power upholds,” 8p. me. (Gray, 15c). A sterling theme 
expertly handled; would be highly effective in any serv- 
ice; written as a processional but worthy of other uses 
too. 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: Bach, ar. Pitcher: 
“A Child was born in Bethlehem,” and “All people that 
on Earth do dwell,” 2p. e. (Birchard, 10c). 

CLEMENT: “Adoramus Te,” 2p. cqu. me. (E.C.S., 
12c). Latin text only. 

PALESTRINA: “Adormus Te Christe,” 4p. cqu. me. 
(E.C.S., 16c). Latin text only. 

Tchesnokov, ar. Davison: “Salvation belongeth to our 
God,” 5p. cqu. me. (E.C.S., 16c). 

ANTHEMS: WOMEN’S VOICES: Gluck, ar. Hol- 
ler: “Savior like a Shepherd lead us,” 2-part, 4p. e. 
(Gray, 12c). Intended for junior choir; melodious. 

Wm. A. GOLDSWORTHY: “Last wish,” 3p. 3p. me. 
(Schmidt, 12c). It’s a song about nature, for those who 
think God made beauty because He wanted man to have 
a good time on earth; its music is more than up to the 
high quality of Mr. Goldsworthy’s inspirations, and cer- 
tainly it is splendid concert material, the kind an audi- 
ence will delight in. In church it would perhaps be con- 
fined to services on kindred themes. It makes beautiful 
music. . 

Hazel Gertrude KINSCELLA: “Our Prayer,” 2p. 3- 
part. u. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12c). An old English 
air furnishes the theme, which is handled expertly to 
make a real piece of 3-part writing—a difficult field of 
composition. For the better choirs and congregations 
where good music is appreciated. 

CHURCH SONGS: Samuel LIDDLE: “J will extol 
Thee O Lord,” 4p. me. (Schmidt, 50c). In three keys, 


















range: C-G, Bf-F, and A-E. “J will sing unto the Lor,” 
6p. me. (Schmidt, 50c). Also in three keys, range: 
Fs-G, E-F, and D-Ef. 


a 
R. DEANE SHURE™ 

Holy Carpenter: Six Impressionistic Episodes 
A suite of “six impressionistic episodes in the life of ‘he 
Divine Nazarene,” 20p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., $1.5"). 
Each movement is supplied with a Biblical text; ‘he 
titles are: With the Carpenters at Nazareth, With ‘he 
Woman at the Well, With the Dove-Venders in the Tein- 
ple, Walking on the Sea at Capernaum, With the c- 
cusers Writing in the Sand, On the Mount of 
Temptation. 

While it is true that we can hear a sermon or read a 
book and get profit out of them even if we do not know 
their subjects or titles, a good title always helps, and it 
helps more in music than in other realms. In church 
organ music about the only types that are distinctive 
are such things as the Bach choralpreludes and, in mod- 
ern 1935 days, these Biblical pieces of Mr. Shure. The 
titles do help a great deal. And the church organist’s 
first duty in the service is to help the congregation into 
the service. Therefore these Biblical pieces must be 
valued for the help they afford ; their value as pure music 
is of less importance. 

This suite, unlike the others in the series, is within 
easy reach of the average organist. The notes are com- 
paratively easy, it will be only the mood and style that 
will cause difficulty—and heaven have mercy on any 
congregation whose organist is an ensemble fan. This 
music doesn’t want ensemble, it wants color, oriental 
color, and lots of it. Yet it must not sound bizarre or 
approach side-show moods. The first measures of the 
first movement for a 32’ Pedal dissonance unreinforced 
by other tones, over which a rhythmic accompaniment on 
soft strings supports an Oboe-Vox Humana theme. It 
takes an imaginative colorist to do this sort of music 
correctly. And that is why it is so valuable to the or- 
gan profession, as an invaluable instruction-book on 
registration; the player who masters this suite artistical- 
ly will have learned: much about style. 

The first movement is distinctly oriental in flavor; 
the second is picturesque, an accompaniment in open con- 
secutive-fourths against a Clarinet solo; the third pre- 
sents full-organ effects and sudden pianissimos; the 
fourth is moody; the fifth should be highly poetic if the 
colorings and phrasings are right; and the sixth is the 
full-organ climax. 

Personally I consider music of this type invaluable to 
the church organist or the recitalist who plays recitals 
in church during such as the Lenten season. Miical 
values are of less importance than the moods to be cre- 
ated. This suite is a step in advance in that it will not 
require quite so much work to learn it. But I believe 
the time has come now for the Composer to give greater 
attention to the purely musical aspect of his Pblical 
scenes, in order to make them not merely impressi:nisti¢ 
but to build into them more and more of the mvlodic 
and harmonic beauties every man likes to hear. Then 
when the listener has recovered from the pleasan: sur 
prise of the novelty these things afford he can lose hin- 
self in the musical beauties they present. Thee att 
those who write music and then try to find a tit ¢ that 
will sell it; thanks to Mr. Shure for refusing to do that: 
Mr. Shure sets himself a text, and then finds must 
that will fit the text. In the mean time the pro“essio 
should thank Mr. Shure for the high compliment of his 
faith in its ability to play this style-difficult music. !! 
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Bach’s Life — Chronologically 
... As He Lived It 


‘By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 





5x 7° 54 pages + 7 illustrations + cloth-bound - gilt-stamped 
corrected and reprinted with additions from The American Organist 


Price $1.25 postpaid 
Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 


The most convenient biography ever published. All the documented 
facts, none of the interpolated comment to cover them; a biography in 
which the life of its subject unravels itself chronologically exactly as the 
events themselves happened in the life of the great musician. He lived 
65 years. He died and rested in oblivion a hundred years. He lives again 
today, he will live increasingly as time moves on. There are more Bach 
celebrations, more all-Bach programs given each year than all the other 
one-composer programs combined. 
Among the full-page plates are a reproduction of a painting of Bach 
—with full details as to who painted it, when, and why; the sarcophagus 
in which his remains repose today—with details as to his original burial, 
his exhumation and the reasons for it, and the strange partner who shares 
the present ‘honors’ with him; a console designed by Bach himself and 
still in existence; the only statue of Bach in Leipzig, with the present 
Thomas School Choir and its most famous director since Bach; and three 
of the most famous churches with which he was associated at the height 
of his career. 
His list of positions, separated and given as a preface, shows clearly 

< on wee as ‘ 

me the complete activities of his life and how many of his years were devoted 
to the career of organist. 

1VOr; The complete stoplists of all the organs Bach regularly played as 

con organist are given, with notes as to the differences between the various 


pre- authorities. 
- the 


, 


« the His movements from city to city are clearly traced and self-apparent 
5 the because of the special arrangement of the text. 

The story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends Jan. 27, 1900. Innumer- 
ple to able listings give exact date—year, month, and day of the month. 
citals None of the fable, all of the fact. The most convenient biographical 
usica reference work, and the most economical. Invaluable to every musician 
an who plays or listens to the music of Bach—Bach, the one musician of 
lieve all time whose name is not fading from the memory of man but in- 
reater creasing in its importance and the vitality of his contributions to the 


‘blical present-day world of the musical arts. 
istic 
clodie 
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» hi CAS 
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any of our readers play this suite on a modern 4m or- 
gan in New York City we hope they will notify us in ad- 
vance so that we may hear it.—T.S.B. 


—CORRECTION— 
In one of our reviews of Mr. Yon’s Gesu Bambino we 
spoke of “an original theme”; Dr. Koch’s program-note 
herewith makes the necessary correction for this beauti- 
ful piece of Christmas music. 
Pietro A. YON: Gesu Bambino 

The Composer cleverly combines two themes, the 
“Come let us adore Him” from the “Adeste Fideles,” 
and a charming pastorale theme adapted from an old 
Piedmont melody—conjuring before us the poetic scene 
of the shepherds who had but the one impulse to seek 
and adore the Child Jesus, the “Gesu Bambino.”— 
Dr. Caspar Koc. 


Easy Organ Pieces 


Selected Numbers of Fine Quality that Make 
Little Demand on Technic 


Rossetter G. COLE: A Song of Gratitude, Op. 34-2. 8p. 
54 min. md. (Schmidt, 75c). Of the Grand Choeur type, 
mostly chordal throughout, in triple meter and express- 
ing the thought of the title. Being joyous and dignified, 
it makes a fine prelude, or may be used as a postlude, in 
which case, if only a short number is desired, it may be 
considerably abridged by following the direction of the 
Composer. 

Roland DIGGLE: Consolation; Song without Words, 
4p 334 min. ve. (Willis, 60c). A very simple little piece 
for the more delicate stops of the organ, consisting of an 
ingratiating melody, which appears in the first section 
for right hand on the Swell with accompaniment on the 
Choir. In the last section, the melody, harmonized, is 
assigned to the Swell Vox Humana, with accompaniment 
for right hand, using soft 8’ on the Choir. The middle 
section is a swinging melody, in tenor range, for Choir 
Orchestral Oboe, against soft strings in the Swell. 

Theodore DUBOIS: Twelve New Pieces for Organ, 
t5p. (Leduc—J. Fischer & Bro.) The following num- 
bers from this collection have proved very useful: Chant 
Pastoral, 6p. 434 min. e. Oriental in flavor, melody for 
Oboe. Cortege Funebre, 5p. 7 min. me. A number of 
distinctive worth, which can be used successfully for cer- 
tain occasions other than funerals. La Fete-Dieu, 6p. 
? min. vmd. Harmonic and contrapuntal in type, some- 
what austere, but creates an atmosphere ot beauty which 
is almost evanescent. Alleluia, 8p. 6 min. md. Similar 
to La Fete in its appeal, but is of the Grand Choeur type, 
in triple measure. Noel, 6p. 334 min. e. Quaint, with 
use of drone bass in part. Fiat Lux, 8p. 4% min. d. A 
most delightful number, which begins very softly and 
increases gradually to full organ at the end. It is some- 
what in the style of a toccata, should be played at a rapid 
pace, is difficult, but is mostly manual work, and if the 
harmonic outline is thoroughly understood, is not beyond 
the ability of the average organist. It is especially good 
for the Easter preludial recital. Jn Paradisum, 6p. 5 
min. me. A melody for Swell Vox Humana, with a 
superimposed, undulating, arpeggiated accompaniment for 
Great flutes in the first part, with a short middle section 
in harmonic style, and the last part like the first, but with 
the melody harmonized for the left hand. Very beauti- 
ful, and appropriate for Lenten use, or as a recital item. 
Offertoire, 4p. 4 min. me. An attractive little piece in 
D-minor, typical of the art of Dubois, who was a master 
at writing churchly music and, at the same time, investing 
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it with that grace and charm so acceptable to the modern 
ear. March Triomphale, 8p. 5 min. d. True to its title, 
but requires to be well played or let alone. It is neces- 
sary that there be most conscientious work in prepara- 
tion, and consummate skill in managing the full chords, 
of which the composition, in great part, consists. 

William FAULKES: Fantasia, 11p. 6 min. md. 
(Novello, $1.00). A number that can be frequently 
played and that has been quite popular with audiences. 
A page of introduction with antiphonal phrases ff and 
p, leads to an allegro moderato, which proceeds, through 
four pages, to full organ on the chord of the dominant. 
Then follows a fughetta in five parts, which occupies 94 
measures. The last two pages are a suave, harmonic 
movement which gradually builds up a crescendo and 
ends triumphantly with full organ. 

Joseph JONGEN: Chorale, Op. 37-4. 3p. 334 min. 
vmd. (Durand, 75c). A composition which has the char- 
acter of an accompanied canon, the canon being in the 
octave and between the outer parts. Within this techni- 
cal frame the composer has worked out a most interest- 
ing number. Beginning with a closed Swell, full without 
reeds, the chorale is built up to a tonal climax for full 
organ. The piece, as might be inferred from its form 
of construction and from the fact that it is by one of the 
modern French school, bristles with dissonances, but is 
the embodiment of strength and dignity, and proves to 
be a fine prelude for the service. 

James H. ROGERS: Arioso in the Ancient Style, 2p. 
34% min. e. (Schirmer, 40c). A beautiful slow move- 
ment, with a melody for the Swell Oboe and accompani- 
ment of soft Choir, requiring great deliberation and much 
attention to expression; suitable for offertory or the pre- 


ludial recital. 
Calendar 
For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 


Appropriate Times and Seasons 
ee) | ee 

Latham True born, Portland, Me. 
Edward Elgar born, Broadheath, Eng., 1857. 
Sunday after Ascension. 
Julius Reubke died, 1858. 
Weber died, 1826. 
Emil Sjogren born, Stockholm, Sweden, 1853. 
Stainer born, London, Eng., 1840. 
Eduardo Marzo died, New York, 1929. 
Schumann born, Zwickau, Ger., 1810. 
Harry Rowe Shelley born, New Haven, 1858. 
Whitsunday. 
10. Frederick Delius died, Fontainebleau, France, 1934. 
10. Powell Weaver born, Clearfield, Pa. 
13. Arthur Poister born, Galion, Ohio. 
14. Charles Raymond Cronham born, Jersey City, N. J. 
14. Flag Day, Stars and Stripes adopted, 1777. 
15. Grieg born, Bergen, Norway, 1843. 
16. G. W. Stebbins, Albion, N. Y., 1869. 
16. Trinity Sunday. 
1%. George A. Burdett born, Boston, Mass. 
17. Gounod born, Paris, France, 1818. 
18. Wm. Y. Webbe born, Newark, N. J. 
21. Adam Jardine born, Hawick, Scotland, 1874. 
21. Rimsky-Korsakov died, 1908. 
21. First day of summer. 
23. Clarence Eddy born, Greenfield, Mass., 1851. 
24. W. J. Marsh born, Liverpool, Eng. 
24. Sumner Salter born, Burlington, Ia. 
26. Camille Zeckwer born, Philadelphia, Pa., 1875 
27. Eugene Thayer died, Burlington, Vt., 1889. 
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St. Paul’s Evangelical Church 


Red Lion, Pa. 
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MLP.MOLLER ORGAN | SATISFACTION 


onic Tur decision of an organ committee 
and i o = 

to purchase a Pilcher quite naturally 
- arouses our zeal... But the process of 
mn. , executing the contract to the complete 
- the and permanent satisfaction of the cus- 
‘hni- 7 ‘ tomer is far more gratifying... An 
shiv attribute essential to good workmanship 
hout and good business... an important 
full . . ase 
wis factor in the Pilcher organization for 
F the over a century... Your inquiry is in- 
ut is | vited ... HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, 
S$ to = Incorporated,General Offices, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
a 
, 2p. 
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Joun B. Hamme, Architect 


Thirty years ago this congregation purchased a two- 
manual MOLLER organ for their former church edifice. 
When planning their beautiful new church, the build- 
ing committee, remembering the satisfaction given by To insist upon DEAGAN PERCUSSIONS 
the earlier instrument, again chose a MOLLER organ, is a simple thing to do, but few decisions 
three manuals and Echo, which has now been installed, NEW... = es ane te 8 
and which is an outstanding example of modern organ snrune- races decision assures you of— 

design and construction and which reflects the excep- " 1. The richness of tone that you ex- 
tional skill and artistry of the builder. It is significant OPERATED pect from the originators of this type 
that when a former MOLLER patron selects a second CATHEDRAL CHIMES . ee ae of tone that you 
organ the choice is almost invariably a MOLLER. VIBRA-HARPS expect from a company whose tuning de- 


Our best testimonials are the many repeat orders we ES vices are in daily use by the U. S. 
receive from our former non “4 she 2 Oe Nee Bureau of Standards at Washington, D.C.; 
— FACTORY ASSEMBLED 3. The mechanical excellence you ex- 
ND ADJUSTED pect from a manufacturer whose name has 
- wie for more than half a century been a 
symbol of dependable and durable musi- 
CONSULT YOUR og seme. einen shea 
AN t n mes, - arp- 
ORG: BUILDER Celestes may be added at nominal cost to 
any organ now installed or building. Con- 
sult your organ builder. 
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The YEAR Book PRESS SERIES 


Y arrangement with H. F. W. Deane and Sons, 

Ltd., of London, C. C. Birchard & Co. have 
obtained exclusive rights for the American publi- 
cation of certain compositions by a number of 
eminent British composers. These are issued in 
the YEAR Book PREss SERIES of THE LAUREL 
Octavo and will eventually comprise several 
hundred titles. It is generally recognized that 
British composers have won for themselves 
especial distinction in the field of choral music, 
and the discriminating conductor will find in this 
new series many pieces to meet his most rigid 
requirements. He will take particular delight in 
the essentially vocal point of view which the 
music exemplifies and the skill with which beauti- 
ful melody, harmony, and polyphony are com- 
bined for the best possible part-song effects, which 
sometimes require more than average ability, but 
which more often achieve highly artistic ends 
through simple means. 


Send for the Birchard Catalogues: 
No. 9 SACRED MUSIC 


for choirs and choruses 


No. 2 LAUREL OCTAVO CHORUSES 
(Sacred and Secular) 


C.C. Birchard & Co. 


221 Columbus Ave., Boston 
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Interesting Choral Novelties 
for 


Service or Music Festival Programs 


Annabel Morris Buchanan 


Selected from early American Sources 


O Jesus, My Saviour . S.A.T.B. 15 
Retirement S.A.T.B Ss ey 
Wondrous Love S.A.T.B. ri by 
Oh, Mary Went a-Journeying S.A.T.B. Ry by) 
Jesus Born in Bethlea SA-TB. 5 
Brother Green S.S.A. 25 
The Hebrew Children S.A.T.B 15 


Twelve Folk Hymns 


From the Old Shape Note Hymn Books 
and from Oral Tradition 


Edited by 


John Powell 


The Harmonizations by JOHN POWELL, HILTON RUFTY 
& ANNABEL MorRIs BUCHANAN 





PRICK .........:55 oe Sane sees ese Sikes igs OetE De Mies 50: 35c 
INDEX Harm. 6) 

All is Well J]. Powell 
What's this that steals upon my frame? | 

Wondrous Love “* A. M. Buchanan | 

Boundless Mercy H. Rufty | 
Drooping souls, no longer grieve 

Jesus Born in Bethlea A. M. Buchanan 

The Babe of Bethlehem J. Powell 
Ye nations all 1 

Kedron " H. Rufty 
Thou Man of griefs 

The Hebrew Children A. M. Buchanan 
Where now are the Hebrew children? | 

Condescension : J]. Powell 
Wake up, my muse 

Land of Pleasure H. Raft) 
There is a land of pleasure 

Warrenton J. Powell 
Come, thou fount of ev'ry blessing 

The Saints’ Delight H. Raft 
When I can read my title clear 

Garden Hymn A. M. Buchanan 


The Lord into His garden comes 


for Organ and Piano 


Daniel Gregory Mason 


No. 0292 PRELUDE AND FUGUE $2.00 | 
Powell Weaver 
No. 6695 PIECE SYMPHONIQUE 1.50 
Joseph W. Clokev 
No. 5575 SYMPHONIC PIECE 2.09 
1. Dialogue 3. Scherzo 
2. Romance 4. Intermezzo 
5. Fugue 
Ernest R. Kroeger Opus 94 
No. 5182 NOCTURNE 1.25 
C. Saint Saéns—H. Hanke 
No. 6259 THE SWAN (Le Cygne) 1.00 
Pietro A. Yon 
No. 4725 CONCERTO GREGORIANO 3.60 


Introduzione ed Allegro 
Adagio Scherzo Finale 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 








119 W. 40th Street New York, N. ¥. | 
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Bach—Unparalleled Phenomenon 







A Brief Survey of the Century and a Half that Ultimately Brought the First 


Appreciation of the World’s Greatest Composer 
By ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 





T IS an unparalleled phenomenon 
in the history of art, and tragedy 
without equal, that the cantatas of 

Bach which comprise the most im- 
portant part of his work and which 
contain many of the greatest 
thoughts conceived by man should 
have lain practically forgotten, 
wrapped up in yellowing packages, 
during a whole century immediate- 
ly following his death. In Albert 
Schweitzer’s admirable J. S. Bach 
a statement stands out which 
causes us to stop and think: 

“At the end of the eighteenth century it seemed, on the 
whole, as if Bach were forever dead.” 

The present generation which has been and is be- 
ing constantly inspired by the messages of Bach can 
form no realization of such a state of affairs. To us 
it seems as if Bach must always have been a living 
issue in music. 

To speak of a fall in the appreciation of Bach’s 
music is, strictly speaking, not entirely correct. It 
would perhaps be more exact to speak of a progress 
of appreciation proceeding from the physical to the 
spiritual—a sort of resurrection in which the physical 
man had to die and the spiritual result of his labors 
had to rise because of opportunities which were offered 
from time to time to know the import of these vast 
treasures. We have learned to look upon Bach as the 
Sturdy oak of music history, and we do not always 
realize how apt a picture we have selected. How like 
the mighty oak is the course of his development; the 
history of his appreciation could ‘well be portrayed by 
selecting a picture of the processes of nature in creat- 
ing so sturdy an object as the oak. The study of 
Bach reveals the fact that the half-century periods 
coinciding with the beginning, middle, and end of each 
century offer the more natural divisions from which 
to approach a consideration of this kind to the best 
advantage. Let us sum up these periods in the form of 
such a plan as nature presents in the development of 
its products. 
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1. 1700-1750: 
the seed. 

2. 1750-1800: 
ual seed. 

3. 1800-1850: Sunlight and warmth of apprecia- 
tion, sprouting the plant, causing it to grow. 

4. 1850-1900: Comprehensive forces which are 
brought to bear, develop full growth. 

5. 1900: Fruition. 

Bach’s work began at approximately the opening of 
a new century. He died at exactly its middle point. 
May we thus consider for a time the period of his 
activity as a composer. 

1. 1700-1750: The Seed is Developed 
References to Bach by his contemporaries are unfor- 
tunately not very numerous. The majority of them 
sing his praises as the incomparable virtuoso, the man 
of mighty fingers and feet, the conqueror of the French 
virtuoso Marchand. The Latin note which his former 
rector at the Thomas School, Gesner, included in his 
edition of the Institutiones Variae (1736) of Quintil- 
lian, the poem by Hudemann in 1732, together with 
other tangible evidence, show clearly that Bach the 
performer and not Bach the composer was the man 
who made the name famous. 

Mattheson in his Critica Musica criticizes the de- 
clamation of cantata No. 21, “Ich hatte viel Bekuemmer- 
nis,” but in his Das Beschuetzte Orchester, 1717, he says 
of Bach that his works, “both for church and instru- 
mental, are certainly written in such a way as to make us 
esteem the man highly.” The famous attack of Scheibe 
in the Kritische Musikus in 1737 extols the performer 
in the highest possible terms but says of his compo- 
sitions: “This great man would be the admiration of all 
nations if he had more amenity, and if his works were 
not made unnatural by their turgid and confused char- 
acter, and their beauty obscured by too much art,” and 
further: “One wonders at the painful labor of it all, that 
nevertheless comes to nothing, since it is at variance with 
reason.” 

At a later date Schiebe writes with more consideration 
concerning some of the clavier pieces. In spite of the 
favorable comments made just after Bach’s death by 


Bach’s creative life, development of 
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Mattheson and Marpurg to stimulate the sale of the Art 
of Fugue, Emanuel, the son, announced that the plates 
of this work were for sale at any decent price and stated 
that only about thirty copies of the work had been sold 
to date. What could give a more tragic picture of the 
composer Bach and his place among his contemporaries 
than such a statement! 

The pupils of the master who were trained as organ- 
ists, cantors, and composers, and who by virtue of their 
association with him had made copies of his music for 
themselves, were practically the only ones who were able 
to enter into a reasonable recognition of the greatness of 
these compositions. Even at the Thomas Church where 
the composing of the weekly music was one of the Mas- 
ter’s regular duties, there seems to have been no real- 
ization of what was transpiring. 

Only a few of his works were published during his 
lifetime. This condition did not make for a widespread 
acquaintance with his compositions. While serving as a 
youth at Muhlhausen the town council had published the 
voice-parts of a cantata “Gott ist mein Koenig,” writ- 
ten for the installation of that body. In 1726 he began 
the publication of the four parts of his Klavier-Uebung. 
Later the canonic variations Vom Himmel hoch, Six 
Schuebler Chorals, and the Musical Offering appeared 
in print and the Art of Fugue was started. Not more 
than 5% of his compositions were published during his 
lifetime. 

With this information one can readily deduct that it 
was Bach the performer, the physical Bach, who was 
celebrated during his lifetime and not Bach the com- 
poser, the creator of such an outpouring of spiritual 
values as has never been equalled since. With his physi- 
cal departure, Bach disappeared from the attention of 
his generation. His spiritual product had to undergo 
the process of growing into the consciousness of the 
race by long and laborious ways. 

2. 1750-1800 
Planting and Period of Germination 

The situation regarding the publication of his works did 
not change during the following half-century; almost 
the only thing of importance to be published was the 
set of Chorale Harmonizations from his vocal works 
selected by his son Philipp Emanuel and published in 
1765 and 1769. 

Philipp Emanuel, who is credited with starting the 
new movement which led to Haydn and the classic 
school, was generally recognized as the leading com- 
poser and musician of the day. Bach himself had been 
forgotten by all save his pupils, and even they seemed 
to follow the law of diminishing returns. His sons also 
forgot him and one even went so far as to call him “the 
Old Wig.” Two famous historians of this time, Haw- 
kins and Burney, have very little to say about Bach. 
The former writes of him: “This person was celebrated 
for his skill in composition of canon, as also for his 
performance, on the organ, especially in the use of the 
pedals.” Burney in speaking of the founders of styles 
and authors of revolution in the music of Germany dur- 
ing the present century does not mention the name of 
Bach. This age of rationalism did not look to the past 
in its self-satisfied complacency, hence no sense of the 
obligation of an historical background impelled the 
searching of dusty tomes for historical values. 

The literary content and modes of expression in the 
texts of Bach’s cantatas had become foreign to the 
thought-expression of the day. The chorale itself which 
is the very heart and soul of Bach’s creative work in the 
cantata had become largely discredited in the church and 
precluded a desire for a revival of the cantatas from this 





source. The work of Haydn, Mozart, and the young 
Beethoven had so altered the direction of musical ten- 
dencies with the birth of the classical movement that the 
remark quoted from Schweitzer would seem, alas, to 
have been based upon an unalterable state of affairs. 

Only a few things indicated that there were still germs 
of life present. Among these was the interest of a few 
of the Master’s former pupils. The incident of Mozari’s 
visit to Leipzig and his reactions upon hearing ther a 
motet of Bach under cantor Doles, a former pupil of ‘he 
Master, is too well known to be repeated. Beethoven's 
study (under the organist Neefe) of the Welltempered 
Clavier is another of the very bright spots. Beethoven 
must have studied this work from a manuscript copy, as 
it had not yet been published. It seems as if the really 
great musicians had a perspective of the greatness of 
Bach to which the rank and file were not able to attain 
until a much larger part of the works was made available 
for study and comparison. Mention should be made 
that of the compositions published to date, about one- 
half were choralpreludes for the organ, and hence ac- 
cessible to organists for use in the church. These with 
the manuscript copies of the Welltempered Clavier and 
a few motets were the slender means that kept the re- 
sult of Bach’s creative genius from being lost entirely. 
However, the period of germination was nearing an 
end. Could the seed planted in darkness for half a cen- 
tury show enough energy and life to germinate and 
would it be able to break its way through the hard crust 
which had formed over it during these years of indiffer- 
ence and forgetfulness? 

3. 1800-1850 
The Plant Germinates and Shoots Up 

The sunlight and warmth of spring needed to germinate 
the seed was found in the first biography of J. S. Bach 
by J. N. Forkel, the university director of music at 
Goettingen. He stopped his work on a general history 
of music long enough to undertake a work on Bach, who 
was the subject of his especial enthusiasm. He was a 
close friend of the two elder sons of Bach from whom 
he secured much of his information. He was also an 
enthusiastic collector of Bach manuscripts. His glow- 
ing tribute to Bach and his appeal to the German peo- 
ple to make the recognition and preservation of this great 
genius a matter of national pride, worked wonders. 

Immediately publishers began announcing the publi- 
cation of some of his works. Simrock of Bonn, Hoff- 
meister of Leipzig, and Naegeli of Zurich simultaneously 
announced the publication of the complete Welltempered 
Clavier. Which of these editions appeared first has al- 
ways remained a moot question, but it is known that all 
three publishers issued the complete work in the spring 
of 1801. This makes it difficult for collectors of first 
editions to be certain of the possession of a first edition 
of this foundation of modern music. The works pub- 
lished at this time were largely for organ and clavier. 
The greatest of all, the cantatas, passions, and the great 
“B-Minor Mass” were still on the dusty shelves. It 1s 
important to keep this in mind, since the traditions 0! 
Bach interpretation have developed largely aroun: the 
organ, and to some extent the clavier works. It might 
be said here that until the organization of the !}ach- 
gesellschaft in 1850, not more than a dozen and a halt 
of the cantatas had found a publisher and Breitkopi & 
Haertel expressed themselves that the first published 
cantata “Ein feste Burg” had proved itself a drug on 
the market. Several motets had been published pre 
viously by Breitkopf & Haertel in 1802.and were re 
ceived with good success. 

The real impetus to an understanding of Bach was 
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given by the leading composers of the romantic school, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, who very early recognized 
the affinity which existed between Bach and their own 
objectives. Perhaps the most outstanding event was the 
performance of the “St. Matthew Passion” by the 
youthful Mendelssohn in 1829, just one hundred years 
after its composition. The interest was tremendous and 
the work and to be repeated. This led to its publication 
in 1830. The “St. John Passion” was published in 1831 
and the “B-Minor Mass” was first published in sections, 
the first half by Naegeli in 1833 and the second half by 
Simrock in 1845. 

The plant was beginning to grow rapidly, but as yet 
was only a stalk without branches, since the cantatas 
had not been made available for general use. Retarda- 
tions to its progress were also still in evidence, such as 
Zelter’s opinion in a letter to Goethe that he could strip 
the French influence from Bach like a thin froth and 
make him very acceptable, and the episode of the ‘cor- 
rection’ and ‘improvement’ of the harmonization of Bach 
chorales by Abt Vogler seconded by C. M. von Weber. 
This interesting procedure, which is the prototype of 
so many so-called editors, remains as evidence of the 
folly of attempting to gild the sun. Modern editors to 
this day persist in the doubtful process of ‘correcting’ 
3ach’s best thoughts. Glaring examples exist in the 
opening measure of the Tausig piano arrangement of 
the Toccata and Fugue in D-minor for organ, in the 
von Buelow edition of the Chromatic Fantasia and in 
the Fugue to the same where von Buelow arbitrarily 
changes the second appearance of the theme as if it were 
written in a different key. A more modern example is 


the orchestral arrangement of the Toccata and Fugue 
in D-Minor as played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 


where in the last half of measures 16, 17, 19, and 20 
the alternating notes written in sixteenth values have 
been changed to values in eighth-notes, thereby causing 
a decided slowing up of the action. Such arbitrary 
tampering has caused the modern demand among the 
better informed musicians for the so-called Urtext 
Editions. 

A particularly bright spot in Bach appreciation during 
this period is the appearance of the writer on the 
aesthetic values in Bach. Rochlitz, who was first, had 
his writings collected under the title Freunde der Ton- 
kunst in four volumes and there are three articles which 
have had an important bearing upon Bach appreciation. 
Perhaps even more outstanding is the work of Mosewius 
who wrote a book on the aesthetics of the Bach cantatas 
and one on the “St. Matthew Passion.” These are the 
harbingers of the aestheticians of the present period 
about whom more will be said later. 

The plant had assumed sturdy proportions, but owing 
to the fact that the most important side of Bach’s crea- 
tive output, the cantatas, had not been absorbed, the foli- 
age had not yet been allowed to break forth in all its 
glory. 

; 4. 1850-1900: Development and Growth 

For an understanding of the whole Bach, it was neces- 
sar) to know the various parts. Before 1850 when the 
Organization of the Bachgesellschaft began its work of 


making available the complete Bach, this was impossi-- 


ble. he manuscripts were scattered and not more than 
one-third of the whole had ever been published. The 
Work of this great organization cannot be overestimated ; 
the cifheulties seemed almost insurmountable, since it 
began its work one hundred years after the death of the 
Master, Its complete task shows one of the most out- 
standing accomplishments in musicology and probably 
saved from oblivion many of the great works of Bach. 


The world of music owes it a great debt of gratitude. 

In the same year was issued the splendid Hilgenfeldt 
Life of Bach. This work however cannot compare in 
value to the tremendous task accomplished by that out- 
standing musicologist Philip Spitta whose monumental 
Life of Bach appeared in two large volumes in 1873 
and 1879. Here was research and indefatigable investi- 
gation combined with a labor of love which-has set the 
pace for all future biography worthy of the name. A 
host of smaller biographies for popular consumption fol- 
lowed in its wake and much was done to arouse inter- 
est in the works of Bach now being made available by 
the Bachgesellschaft publication. 

5. 1900: Fruition 

At the turn of the century when the Bachgesellschaft 
had completed its task the Neue Bachgesellschaft was 
immediately organized with the purpose of bringing in- 
to.common use all the material which had been collected 
by the older association. New and practical editions were 
issued, a Bach Jahrbuch containing the latest develop- 
ments pertaining to Bach interpretation was issued each 
year since and, more important still, Bach Festivals were 
arranged and are now being presented by this organi- 
ization annually, each festival showing an unusually com- 
plete picture of Bach. 

One of the happiest situations in Bach culture is pre- 
sented by the exhaustive studies conducted along the 
line of aesthetics. The evident pictorial and symbolic 
traits were to Spitta often a source of annoyance and he 
tried to clear them away in a casual manner. The spirit- 
ual descendants of Rochlitz and Mosewius, however, 
seized upon them as the basis of an exhaustive investi- 
gation and research. Arnold Schering in Bach’s Text- 
behandlung, 1900, makes a start, but the real giant is the 
wellknown Dr. Albert Schweitzer. Upon instigation of 
Ch. M. Widor he started to write a pamphlet for French 
organists explaining the relation of words and music in 
the choralpreludes. He soon found that a whole book 
would be necessary to solve the problera and the result 
was J. S. Bach, le Musicien Poete, 1905, in French. This 
was later enlarged and extended for a German edition 
and also translated into English. This book has done 
more to formulate a better and more simple approach 
to a sane comprehension of Bach than any other book 
written. It was written under inspiration and with a 
background of unusual preparation. 

About the same time a man of similar ideals com- 
pleted a book almost equally valuable, but which un- 
fortunately has remained practically unknown. I refer 
to Pirro’s l’Esthetique de Jean Sebastien Bach, 1907, 
which has appeared only in French. It would be a great 
assistance to lovers of Bach music if this book were 
revised by Mr. Pirro and allowed to be translated. Both 
Schweitzer and Pirro were trained as organists in the 
classes of Widor. Many other writers have contributed 
definitely along the same line, among whom Parry and 
Terry of England stand out as leaders. The book by 
Terry on the Orchestra of J. S. Bach assists in the solv- 
ing of many problems, especially those caused by the 
use of instruments now obsolete, which confront one in 
the presentation of the larger works. An interesting 
phase of Bach research has been developed in Germany. 
Numerous erudite works have appeared there, some of 
which seem to have gone off on a tangent and have ar- 
rived at useless conclusions; but when such a work as 
Die Kunst der Fuge by Erich Schwebsch appears, it is 
worth the trouble which many of the others have caused. 
In this work the author attempts to read into Die Kunst 
der Fuge the philosophy of life of the old mystic, Tauler. 
Tauler’s sermons were among the books which were 
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found in Bach’s library and Schwebsch bases his assump- 
tion upon the fact that Bach knew Tauler’s writings. 
The work of Schwebsch is a great product of philosoph- 
ical musicology and should be studied by all serious 
musicians. 

We have seen how the complete works of Bach were 
offered to the musical public and, at the same time, how 
numerous explanations through biography and music- 
ological studies and writings were made available. What 
remains to be done to remove the remaining obstacles 
which hinder a perfect understanding of the works of 
this great genius? 

Let us say that all that has come between Bach and 
us must be clarified and understood in its proper per- 
spective. False traditions must be eradicated. The ‘tra- 
ditional’ performance of Bach was that based upon the 
activity of the organist and pianist, both of which have 
been gradually influenced in a very deleterious manner 
by the complete change in their instruments. They have 
carried on without being aware that this change has 
brought them farther and farther away from the orig- 
inal conception. In spite of this, a healthful indication 
of the position which Bach has reached is found in the 
fact that any organ or piano recital without Bach is al- 
most the exception rather than the rule. 

The piano tone in its effort to simulate orchestral tone 
has become continually bigger and richer. The instru- 
ments of Bach had a much thinner and more character- 
istic tone, and were able to project the polyphonic weave 
of three or four voices in a much clearer manner than 
the modern grand piano of today. The player on the 
modern instrument has the advantage of more color, 
but must keep in mind that the heavy tone tends to ob- 
literate the fine voice-weaving of the polyphonic woof. 
Mere bigness of tone must therefore be discarded from 
the usual traditional conception of Bach on the piano. 

Much the same is true on a modern organ with its 
great predominance of 8’ tone. Clarity of voice-leading 
must supplant our full-organ effects in Bach-playing if 
we wish to interpret the Master in an adequate way. 
The old organs of Bach’s time had an harmonic cor- 
roborating set of pipes to balance almost every 8’ stop 
and of course a clarity resulted in the polyphonic struc- 
ture which we cannot equal today. Happily the best 
organists are realizing that at least a specification which 
will produce clarity in polyphonic playing is essential 
for the works of the Master. The traditions which thus 
became distorted during the course of time are being re- 
stored. This distortion had reached such a degree that 
one often heard a Bach fugue played with sub and super 
couplers drawn, making a horrible mess, with the whole 
fugue proceeding simultaneously in three different oc- 
tave positions. 

It is being generally recognized that the works for 
voice and chorus and orchestra cannot be given with a 
piano or organ accompaniment alone, and that a proper 
adjustment of orchestral forces must be made to pre- 
serve the equality of the parts. In this respect the ap- 
plication of the classic balance of orchestration to Bach’s 
works has had much the same harmful influence as 
shown in the case of the piano and organ. It is also 
reasonably certain that Bach would never have written 
the sonatas and suites for violin and cello alone if he 
had had only the Tourte bow. 

The appreciation of Bach which was formerly a 
quality of the truly great by intuition perhaps, has, by 
cultivation and development, become the property of all 
musically cultured. There seems to be a quality com- 
mon to nature, and to which great art is no exception, 
that the stronger the growth, the longer the duration, 





and the tougher the fiber is to be, just that much longer 
does it take to arrive at its maturity. Judging by this 
standard, one may safely say that J. S. Bach is like the 
sturdiest of oaks and is bound to outlast many a storin 
of the future. He has put so much into his music that 
we may expect much to unfold to us as we continue to 
learn to grasp the various principles upon which this 
great art has been built. It is indeed fortunate that 
modern music has had the advantage to be based upon 
such a comprehensive foundation. 
—N OT E— 

The Author is one of America’s most ardent Bach en- 
thusiasts. He has an unusually extensive library on 
Bach. As director of the Conservatory of Music of 
Baldwin-Wallace College he presents this June his third 
annual Bach Festival at Berea, Ohio. The scholarly 
essay presented herewith was his contribution to the re- 
cent convention of the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation and will be found complete in the M.T.N.A. year- 
book. About one of Bach’s works Mr. Riemenschneider 
says: “You will remember that Busoni, I think it was, 
started the name Welltempered Clavichord and every 
American publisher has followed that name. In order 
to avoid this inconsistency, all the English editions use 
the title 48 Preludes and Fugues. It really should be 
called Welltempered Clavier.”—En. 


4S 
BACH’S “ST. JOHN PASSION” 
By H. Witt1am HAwKE 

I have liked the work extremely since 1917 when I first 
heard it in St. Anne’s, Soho, where it. has been annually 
done for many years. It has no more than four parts 
throughout and hence is much more within the reach of 
a church choir than the “St. Matthew.” The choruses, 
with the exception of the first and last, are of moderate 
length, and on the whole, I should say it was a much 
faster-moving story than the “St. Matthew,” so that it 
is usually more interesting to congregations. We have 
done parts of it other years, but are doing much more 
of it this year, and hope to do it in entirety next year. 
Another point in its favor with me is the general adapta- 
bility of the score to organ-accompaniment, which isn’t 
exactly so with the “St. Matthew Passion.” 

I do think that it is on the whole, like most of Bach, 
appreciated more thoroughly by the performers than by 
the listeners, but this is simply a matter of education 
and repetition—the same as plainchant; it is an un- 
familiar medium to church-goers who have been brought 
up in the Victorian school of music. 


—PRELUDE PROGRAM-NOTES— 
“In order to heighten interest in the prelude and empha- 
size its importance in the service, the church has given 
me opportunity to prepare suitable program-notes for 
such preludes as would be more or less incomplete with- 
out them,” writes G. Russell Wing, of St. John’s Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. One program-note reprinted a stanza 
of the hymn used as the subject of a choralprelude, while 
the other sample submitted gave a brief description of 
the picture intended to be painted by the composition. 
“The third program illustrates the type of concert we 
have found most effective when held as a Sunday-ifter- 
noon musicale.” Mr. Wing’s program, with suitable 


program-notes, began with Corelli’s Preludio, Pach’s 
Jesu joy of man’s desiring, and the Dm Toccata and 
Fugue, followed by such interesting melody pieces as 
McKinley’s Cantilena and Stebbins’ Swan, with Shure's 
Shadow Mountain, Karg-Elert’s Jesu 7 Friend, and 
several tenor solos. 
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Germany Again: Article 8: . 


Last and Largest of the Silbermanns 


Three Organs that Have Lived Through Two Centuries in a Land that Gave Birth 
to the Organ’s Finest Literature 
By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


Mgtiy 3 ECAUSE it is the earliest * Silber- 
BO FC mann’s important works, the Frei- 
PAG MERICANE4 berg organ was discussed last month 
iN): ORGANIST Ma ahead of the Dresden organs now to 
Km) M4 be dealt with, although this was not 
we} Me the chronological order in which we 
visited them. I have made several 
3 trips to Dresden and with the assist- 
ance of the Jehmlichs have investi- 
gated the three important Silber- 
faq Manns situated there. On our last 
journey we left Leipzig by motor, 
the party consisting of Willis, Stein- 
meyer, and Poister, and drove directly to the Haupt- 
kirche in Dresden. There we were joined by the younger 
of the Jehmlichs who had arranged for our visit and 
after examining this organ went to the Frauenkirche or- 
gan and later to the Sophienkirche before proceeding to 
Freiberg. I shall, however, discuss these organs in their 
reverse order, since they were so built in point of time. 
The Dresden Sophienkirche, while the least impres- 
sive of the three churches, is historically the more im- 
portant and is considered the cathedral church in Dres- 
den. The original organ in the Sophienkirche was built 
in 1624 by Tobias Weller and was a present to the church 
from Count Johann George I. It was a three-manual of 
rather unorthodox design. 


DRESDEN : SOPHIENKIRCHE 
Weller Organ of 1624 
PEDAL II Mixture 
16 Subbass w II Cymbal 
1 Bauernpfeife RUCKPOSITIV 
II Cornet 8 Gedeckt m 
16 Posaune 4 Octave w 
OBERWERK 3 Quint 
8 Principal 2 Spielflotlein 
Principal w 1 Octave 
Gedeckt w BRUSTWERK 
Quintadena m 8 Krummhorn 
2 Octave 1 Sufflotlein 

We hope this outre specification is correctly transcribed 
because the flue pedal with a 16’ open wood, reenforced 
by a 1’ pipe and mixture is certainly the height of some- 
thing or other, and if we add to this the fact that the 
Great-to-Pedal coupler was permanently fixed on, we 
have a new conception of the trials of the early seven- 
teenth-century organist. 

By 1669 this organ was in a rather bad way, as may 
be gathered from the fact that the organist wrote rather 
bitterly to the mayor that among other things the Vogel- 
gesang (bird-song) was out of tune. After so many 


years it is a wonder that it emitted even a slight squawk.. 


Dec. 10, 1718, the bird-song laid its last egg and Silber- 
mann began the erection of the present organ. It was 
Opus 12. 

Herr Jehmlich says the bass.and treble of the Haupt- 
werk Trompete are on different slides and that the Cym- 
bel now has but two ranks. There is a Tremulant that 
affects the entire organ. Compass is CC-c?; no C-sharp 
in the bottom octaves; pitch is a half-tone lower than 
Dresden Kammerton ; and there is a manual coupler. 


DRESDEN: SOPHIENKIRCHE 
Silbermann Organ of 1720 
PEDAL Vv Cornet t (8’) 
16 Principal w IV Mixture t 
Subbass w III Cymbel t 
8 *Octave 8 Trompete t 
4 *Octave 4 Clarinen t 
16 Posaune w OBERWERK 
*Not in original organ. 16 Quintation t 
HAUPTWERK 8 Principal t 
(Lower clavier) Grobgedeckt m 
16 Bourdon m Unda Maris t 
8 Principal t Octave t 
Spitzflote t Quintation t 
Rohrflote m Rohrflote m 
4 Octave t 3 Nassat m 
Spitzflote t 2 Octave t 
3 QOQuinta t 1 1/2 Quinta t 
2 Superoctave t 1 Sifflote t 
1 3/5 Terita t III Mixture t 
8 Vox Humana t 


The opening of the new organ was celebrated Nov. 
15, 1720, with a new cantata by Christian Petzold, the 
organist, a work for a double-choir of one hundred and 
fifty voices. In 1731 Bach gave a recital upon the or- 
gan in the presence of the Court and the music-lovers 
of Dresden. The Unda Maris was not added until 1747 
when the organist petitioned the church authorities for 
its addition, stating that the new stop would be valuable 
in the emotional parts of the church service. Our present 
romanticists therefore have an ancient authority upon 
which to rest their claim that Celestes should be em- 
ployed in the church service. Nothing further was done 
with the organ until 1874 when Jehmlich replaced the 
worm-eaten wooden basses and added an Octave Bass 8’ 
and 4’ in the Pedal. The Unda Maris then gave way to 
an 8’ Aeoline. 

The organ is located in a rather dark west gallery. 
The interior of the church is Gothic and the nave is 
divided by a row of columns. Consequently the organ 
has been placed out of center and to the left side of the 
gallery. The case is unusual, being made of dark wood 
with some gold highlighting on the carving. The interior 
is somewhat crowded, due to the cramped position occu- 
pied by the organ. 

The organ has a big blazing tone of a somewhat hard 
character. The 8 Principals are characteristic. The 
Mixtures are very big. The Principal on the lower 
manual is rather broad and fluty. The complete Diapa- 
son choruses are full and solid, with amazing power, 
considering the wind-pressure. The full Great has a 
big ringing tone and the whole organ is much brighter 
than normal with a Silbermann. 

The Frauenkirche is a baroque edifice of unusual con- 
struction. The nave, almost circular in shape, is sur- 
mounted by a lofty dome. This nave is completely sur- 
rounded by three galleries. The chancel is situated in an 
arched recess and the organ is placed in a tribune above 
the altar and supported by marble columns. The case, 
decorated in white and gold, is quite ornate, being pro- 
fusely carved and of roccoco design. Just below the 
lower gallery is a row of private boxes. 
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The original organ in the Frauenkirche was built by 
Lorenz Stoer; the exact date I was unable to find but 
the organ was rebuilt in 1568 by Christian Kreitzschmar 
and it was again rebuilt by Tobias Weller in 1619. As it 
then stood it had twelve stops in the Oberwerk, six in 
the Unterwerk, and three in the Pedal. In April of 1732 
the church authorities approached Silbermann concern- 
ing a new organ and a contract was concluded on Nov. 
13, 1732. The organ was to cost 4200 thalers, besides the 
living-expenses for Silbermann and his men. Silbermann 
furnished the authorities with a detailed estimate of the 
value of the materials and labor necessary for the job. 
This memorandum which accompanied the contract is of 
interest because of its indication of how an organ was 
built in the middle of the eighteenth century; the cost 
of each item is given in thalers: 

2057 Tin and lead 

300 Oak, maple, pearwood, lindenwood 

80 Pinewood for bellows and pipes 
30 Glue 
65 Leather 

7 Yew-wood and ivory 

8 Felt 
20 Plate-brass and wire 
40 Ironwork 

15 Turned wood 

1078 Living-expenses and wages 

14 For himself each week 

I have been asked to indicate the relative value of a 
thaler and a dollar. The two words have similar anteced- 
ants and their values are roughly the same, but since 
the value of money in 1732 was very different from that 
of today, and considering the additional fact that prices 
in Germany would not compare with those in America, 
little real idea of the equivalent cost of the organ can be 
given to our present-day readers. The best that I can 
say is, considering equivalent prices of the period, the 
value of money, the difference in geography, and rela- 
tive costs of other chattels it may be assumed that a 
thaler had a much higher value than the present-day 
dollar and that these organ costs were relatively high. 

Work upon rebuilding the church was going on simul- 
taneously with the building of the organ. Delay in the 
building of the fabric and of the case carried tlie com- 
pletion of the organ much beyond the estimated time of 
eighteen months, so that it was not in use before Nov. 
22, 1736, when the organ was passed upon by Pisendel, 
a famous violinist ; Reinhold, the precentor of the Kreuz- 
Kirche ; and Grabner, the organ builder. 

Bach formally opened the organ Dec. 1, 1736, in the 
presence of Baron Kayserling, for whom he had written 
the thirty Goldberg Variations, and a distinguished com- 
pany of musicians. It is recorded that on this occasion 
Bach improvised in the most brilliant manner for two 
hours. 

Before being given the contract Silbermann and his 
nephew, Johann George Silbermann, were required to en- 
ter into a bond in the sum of 3000 thalers conditioned 
upon the successful completion of the contract. This was 
an unusual stipulation to which Silbermann vigorously 
protested, but in the end he accepted. As soon as the 
examining committee had passed favorably upon the or- 
gan and Silbermann had obtained their satisfaction in 

writing, he countered for his former humiliation by de- 
manding a payment-of 1000 thalers as damages for the 
expense caused by the delay in finishing the church and 
the consequent installation of the organ. This claim was 
later compromised by the payment of 500 thalers. 

In 1760 the organ was somewhat damaged during the 
Siege of Dresden and in 1840 there was considerable re- 
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storation by Gotthold Jehmlich. In 1912 Johannes Jain 
of Dresden added a fourth manual. This division coi- 
sists of modern stops of string tone and like character, 
but ‘the three-manual Silbermann has been left entirely 
intact so that one only has to disregard the fourth manual 
in considering the old Silbermann. 

The console is of course of the modern German type 
and is fitted with a pneumatic action. An interesting 
adjunct is the combination indicators. This consists of 
two glass frames of considerable size placed to the right 
and left of the console. The combinations are of the blind 
variety and when the piston is pressed little cards w th 
the names of the stops on them jump up in the appro- 
priate glass case. The design and action of these cards 
is for all the world like those on an old-style National 
cash-register. The temptation to make the little indica- 
tors jump up and down is too great to be resisted. 

DRESDEN: FRAUENKIRCHE 
Silbermann Organ of 1736 


PEDAL 16 Fagotto 
32 Grosser Unter- 8 Trompete 
satz w OBERWERK 
16 Principal Bass w (Upper Clavier) 
8 Octave .Bass 16 Quintaden 
4 Octave Bass 8 Principal 
VI Mixture Gedeckt 
16 Posaune Bass 4 Octave 
8 Trompete Bass Flute 
4 Clarion 3 Nassat 
HAUPTWERK 2 Octave 
(Middle Clavier) II Sesquialtera 
16 Principal IV Mixture 
8 Principal 8 Vox Humana 
Rohrflote BRUSTWERK 
Viola da Gamba 8 Gedeckt 
4 Octave 4 Principal 
Spitzflote Rohrflote 
3 Quinta 3 Nassat 
2 Superoctave 2 Octave 
1 3/5 Tertia Gemshorn 
V Cornet 1 1/2 Quinta 
VI Mixture 1 Sifflot 
Ill Cymbel III Mixture 


8 Schalmai 

Manual compass, CC to d*; pedal, CCC to d'; lowest C- 
sharp missing from manuals and pedal. Pitch: Dresden 
Kammerton (A-415). The Hauptwerk Gamba is coned. 

Time did not permit me to check the pipe materials 
and details more closely. This organ can be considered 
as Silbermann’s biggest and perhaps best work. The later 
Court Church organ, it must be remembered, was not 
completed by Silbermann, consequently this Frauenkirche 
organ which does not seem to be so well known as the 
Court Church is nevertheless the most representative of 
the Silbermanns. The ensemble is very full and solid 
with the Pedal telling out amazingly. There is some- 
thing very reminiscent in this organ of an old Lewis. 
The Diapason chorus with the Mixtures is exceedingly 
brilliant and powerful. The unison Diapasons have an 
intriguing singing quality that is most engaging. [n the 
Brustwerk the Gedeckt was not as bright as the usual 
Silbermann. The little Gemshorn made a fine solo stop 
in the lower register. The old Vox Humana of rather 
stringy quality has now been placed in a swell-bo> 

The Cornet on the Great had an astonishing reed 
quality so that at first I was almost fooled into think- 
ing it a smooth Tuba. The Diapasons on the Oberwerk 
were brighter than those on the Hauptwerk as was the 
Rohrflote. The Trumpet had evidently been revoiced. 
From the church the full organ was not so brilliant as 
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DRESDEN: FRAUENKIRCHE 
This novel edifice was erected in 1726; its 312’ dome 
can be seen from almost any part of Dresden. The archi- 
tect created a novelty, with his oval ground-plan, theater- 
like galleriés, immense dome covering the entire nave, and 
seating capacity of five thousand. The organ-case stands 
much higher than can be appreciated by the photograph. 
The private boxes can be seen left and right, just under 
What amounts to the first gallery ; not visible in the photo- 
graph are two more galleries, the uppermost on a level 
with the ornamentation at the top of the columns left 
and right of the organ. The window-like openings in 
the background, left and a right, admit light to the stair- 
Ways leading to the galleries. 
—___—-—- 0 

that of the Court Church, although overwhelmingly loud 
in the church. Bach came off very well here, the parts 
standing out with great distinctness. It was the feeling 
of both Willis and myself that the organ as it stands to- 
day is the finest of the Silbermanns. Willis was inclined 
to think perhaps that there had been considerable re- 
voicing but Herr Jehmlich insists that when the addi- 
tions were made in 1912 nothing was done to the Silber- 
mann work; if this be so then the smoothness and gen- 
eral refinement of this organ may be considered to rep- 
resent Gottfried Silbermann at his very best. 

_The last of the Silbermanns was the Katholischen Hof- 
kirche, or Court Church, organ. 

_ The King of Saxony, recently converted to Catholic- 
‘sm in order that he might claim the throne of Poland, 
began early in the eighteenth century the erection of 
a pretentious chapel adjoining his palace, hard by the 
banks of the Elbe. This chapel, of heavy baroque design, 
's rather unique in its architectural plan. It consists 
ot a large elliptical central section surmounted by a dome 


and having two semi-elliptical extensions, forming an 
apse-like sanctuary towards the east, with the organ loft 
toward the west. There are small lunettes to the north 
and south somewhat in imitation of transepts. The nave 
is completely surrounded by two elaborate galleries. The 
organ is situated at the level of the lower gallery in a 
commodious choirloft. Because of the design and the 
white and gold decoration the church has much more 
resemblance to an opera house than to an ecclesiastical 
structure. This impression is heightened by the ornate 
private boxes which occupy most of the lower balcony, 
quite reminiscent of the Metropolitan’s Diamond Horse- 
shoe. The boxes wax more elaborate in their decora- 
tion and size as they approach toward the altar, the larg- 
est to the right being reserved for the royal family. The 
entrance to this section is directly from the palace so 
that the King and his family might arrive and depart 
without actually entering the church. This box is pro- 
vided with French windows which when closed prevented 
the meditations of the monarch from being disturbed 
by the services. 

Negotiations for the construction of the organ were 
begun with Silbermann in 1740 but evidently because of 
the incomplete state of the fabric no serious attempt at 
construction was made until ten years later. On July 
22nd, 1750, Silbermann entered into a contract with the 
Court of Saxony for the construction of a three-manual 
and Pedal organ. The King demanded that the materials 
used should be of exceptional quality and the price nomi- 
nated in the contract was astonishingly high for the size 
of the organ. It was agreed that Silbermann should 
have 20,000 thalers for his work, although there is some 
doubt that he actually received so much, as receipts for 
only half of this amount are now on file with the Court 
treasurer. Considering that this organ is substantially 
of the same size as the Frauenkirche organ which cost 
less than one-quarter as much, it will be realized that 
Gottfried was in for a very handsome profit. 

It was part of the contract that Zacharias Hildebrand 
should be retained as foreman at a salary of 2000 thalers, 
which indicates that the difficulties between Silbermann 
and Hildebrand had. been adjusted. This unusua! pro- 
vision in the contract must have been occasioned by 
Silbermann’s failing health and the possible doubt of his 
surviving the contract. Already the gout was making 
inroads on the old man’s strength and his ability to vigor- 
ously prosecute the work personally. Nevertheless with 
characteristic determination he plunged into the work 
with redoubled zeal, insisting on casting the metal him- 
self, helping with the actual construction of the organ 
and personally voicing the pipes. 

It is intersting to note that Silbermann had the usual 
conflict with the architect, Gaeteno Chiaveri. As is al- 
ways the case the designer of the church wished to bury 
the organ—this time behind the gallery arches—as mod- 
ern architects are wont to do. The old man fought the 
proposal vigorously and finally had his way. The work 
of building the case at an additional cost of 4000 thalers 
was entrusted to J. Joseph Hache. Services were held 
in the incompleted church in 1751 and for this purpose 
Silbermann built a Positiv which has since found a home 
in Schweikershain. 

My last visit to this organ did not serve to heighten 
my opinion of it. After the Frauenkirche it did seem 
a bit overdone. The D-Minor seemed to lack breadth 
and sonority. There was the characteristic Silbermann 
quality and the same ability to hear the interplay of the 
inner parts, but the ensemble did sound harsh and un- 
sympathetic. This was contrary to my former experi- 
ence with the organ and I can lay it to the fact that the 
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organ was excruciatingly out of tune as one reason why 
it was not so impressive as on my former vists. 
Adverting to the detail of some of the stops: In the 
Hauptwerk, I found that the Principal was full but not 
overly bright. It had a singing quality, smooth and rather 
fluty in the bass but growing much bigger towards the 
top. As usual the 4’ and 2’ Diapasons increase in power 
and with the off-unisons are responsible for the big tone 
one hears in the nave of the church. These off-unisons, 
such as the Quinta and Tertia, are not very big individ- 
ually but do add character to the ensemble. The 5-rank 
Cornet has a peculiar reed quality of rather powerful 
intonation, and is provided with separate top-boards. The 
Mixtures were not particularly assertive of themselves 
until drawn with the chorus, when without sticking out 
they added great power and breadth to the ensemble. 
DRESDEN: COURT CHURCH 
Silbermann Organ of 1754 


PEDAL BRUSTWERK 
32 Untersatz w 8 Gedeckt m 
16 Principal Bass w 4 Principal t 
8 Octave et Rohrflote m 
4 Octave et 2 2/3 Nassat m 
VI Mixture et 2 Octave t 
16 Posaune et 1 3/5 Sesquialtera t 
8 Trompete et 1 1/2 Quinta t 
4 Clarion et 1 Sifflote t 
HAUPTMANUAL Ill Mixture t 
16 Principal t 8 Schalmai t 
Bourdon wm OBERWERK 
8 Principal t 16 Quintaden t 
Rohrflote m 8 Principal t 
Gamba t Quintaden t 
4 Octave t Gedeckt m 
Spitzflote t Unda Maris et 
3 Quinta t 4 Octave et 


2 Octave t Rohrflote m 


1 3/5 Tertia t Nassat m 


IV Mixture 2’ t 2 Octave et 
Ill Cymbel 1 1/2’ t 1 3/5 Tertia et 
V Cornet tc t 1 Flageolet et 
16 Fagott t IV Mixture et 

8 Trompete t V Echo Cornet 


8 Vox Humana et 

Compass of manuals, CC to c*; pedal, CCC to C; lowest 
C-sharp missing from manuals and pedal. Pitch: A-415 
(Dresden Kammerton). Wind-pressures: manuals, 
3%”; Pedal, 4”. Tremulant and manual couplers com- 
plete the accessories. The Oberwerk Vox Humana was 
not in the contract. Flade says the Brustwerk Principal 
and Octave are 8’ and 4” but Jehmlich and my notes have 
them as here given. 

The entire Diapason chorus is quite satisfactory al- 
though of the brilliant type. As in all classic organs the 
Mixtures replace the reeds for power and brilliance. 
Again I found these Mixtures would blend with the flutes 
as well as with the Diapasons. One understands very 
well where Edmund Schulze obtained his inspiration 
after listening to this organ. The Viola da Gamba had 
more Geigen quality than string. The Cymbel was fresh 
but refined. The Fagotto was characteristic and not un- 
like our own. The Gedeckts as usual were of very beau- 
tiful quality and of. a type which one longs for in our 
own organs. 

The Oberwerk is reminiscent of our full Swell with 
superoctave coupler and reeds. Its harmonic develop- 
ment, of course, requires no such adjunct as reeds or 
couplers. The Echo Cornet is very much like a solo 
reed, and with the Tremulant produced an intriguing 
solo effect. Again the Gedeckts are wonderfully smooth 
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SILBERMANN’S LAST CHEST? 
Pipework of the Dresden Court Church Hauptmanual. 
From foreground to rear the ranks can be identified: 
First the Trompete, with its wood boots, and back of it 
the Fagott; note how the pipes are stayed. Then the 
Mixtures, Spitzflote, and Rohrflote; and the Octave and 
treble end of the Bourdon, beyond which can be seen 
the tops of the Viola da Gamba. Above and at the left 
is the mounted Cornet, and under it the tubes carrying 
the wind up from the chest. At the extreme upper left is 
the rollerboard to the Oberwerk chests. 
———_—--- = _____ 


and mellow. The Quintaden has an almost bell-like in- 
tonation. The Unda Maris beats with the Principal. 

In the Brustwerk the Gedeckt is brighter. The Rohr- 
flote and the Sesquialtera produce a chime-like effect. 
The Schalmai is like a thin orchestral Oboe. The di- 
vision ensemble is light, clear and of course emphasizes 
the 4’ tone. 

In the Pedal the 32’ was good. The Posaune was quite 
acceptable although rather thin. Silbermann retains his 
reeds largely for the Pedal division and the 16’, 8’. and 
4’ chorus are responsible for the impressiveness of this 
division. The entire Pedal stands out quite independent 
of the manuals and is a complete department in itself. 

For those interested in the pipe details here are some 
of the measurements: In the Hauptwerk the Principal 
measures 314” at tenor-C which would make it about a 
44 scale. The mouth-width appeared to be about 1/4th 
and the cut-up about 2/7ths. The wood bass of the /}our- 
don was 5 1/8” x 4 1/2”, the metal pipe being about 
3” at middle-C. The Octave is the same scale as the 
Principal. The composition of the Cornet was 4-2 2/3- 
1 3/5-1 1/3. The scale is considerably bigger than the 
Octave. The composition of the Mixture is: 

CC: 15-19-22-26 ct: 8-12-15-19 
C: 12-15-19-22 c®: §- 8-12-15 
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The scale is only a shade smaller than the unison. In 
the Brustwerk the scale of the Principal is slightly smaller 
than in the Hauptwerk. The Gedeckt is quite delicate, 
being only 1 3/4” at tenor-C. The Quintaden is con- 
siderably more robust, being of larger scale than the Prin- 
cipal. The Rohrflote is approximately the same scale as 
the Gedeckt. The Mixture is 19-22-26-29 with five 
breaks, and again the scale is bigger than that of the 
Principal. 

After listening to the Dresden organs one naturally 
reverts to Lubeck and the Schnitgers. The difference be- 
tween these builders is quite marked. The Silbermanns 
are much more refined. The Schnitgers are the more 
virile. There is a sophistication about the Silbermann 
that betrays its Latin influence. It is smoother, more 
subtle in its build-up. Unquestionably it is the last word 
in an organ built solely to express contrapuntal music. 
Bach and Silbermann were not only contemporaries, com- 
ing into and going out of this world almost together, but 
their work was complementary to each other. Schnitger 
is more expressive of the lusty, vigorous, democratic 
Gothic traditions of North Germany. In Silbermann we 
find the creative impulse almost stifled under the golden 
veneer of the Latin Renaissance. Nevertheless, Gott- 
fried Silbermann is the basis upon which to reconstruct 
the classic organ and out of his method and art to re- 
build the prestige of the organ as the supreme musical 
instrument. 

Gottfried did not live to see the Court Church organ 
completed. The story that he died in the organ cannot 
be substantiated. A stroke of paralysis took him off on 
August 4th, 1753, in his seventy-first year. He was buried 
in the Johanneskirche cemetery. Silbermann’s will proved 
disappointing to his heirs. Michael Silbermann, who for 
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many years had been attached to Gottfried, did not get 
the major part of the estate. Instead it was left to John 
Daniel Silbermann and John George Schrone. For his 
time and considering that he was an organ builder, Silber- 
mann had amassed a very considerable estate. Besides his 
household goods, jewelry, etc., Silbermann left over 10,- 
000 thalers in cash as well as the Freiberg organ factory. 
He had always retained the original quarters in Freiberg 
that had been placed at his disposal wher he built the 
Dom organ. Such parts as could be readily transported 
were constructed in the works that he erected there. 
Hildebrand and Michael Silbermann took over the re- 
sponsibility of completing the Court Church organ -and 
Feb. 2, 1754, it was accepted by the church authorities 
without any formal ceremony. 

Our return to Leipzig concluded our 1933 survey of 
North German organs. A brief over-night journey took 
us into Bavaria with its picturesque scenery and its very 
different type of organs. In my previous visit, however, 
our journey south was interrupted in order that we might 
pay a pilgrimage to the land of Bach, to re-visit in spirit 
the Thuringian hills where he was born, the places and 
scenes which influenced and moulded the character and 
direction of his art. Leaving Bavaria for a later article 
we shall in the next instalment, with the reader’s permis- 
sion, engage in a little journey to the home of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 

(To be continued) 
—COVER PLATE— 
“The last and largest of the Silbermanns” was contracted 
for at “a very handsome profit,” though its builder did 
not live to see its completion. This Silbermann in the 
Court Church, Dresden, uses polished English-tin pipes 
in its case; the largest are the Diapason basses. 


An Organ Builder Buys Organs 


And Tells a Few of the Details of His Specifications with the Whys and 


Wherefores in Defense of Both Builder and Buyer 
By R. P. ELLIOT 


UITE NATURALLY the first questions 

asked are, “What has the War Depart- 

/ ment to do with organs?” ‘Why, a Con- 

! sulting Organ Architect to the Quarter- 

| master General?” The choir is sometimes 

called the war department of the church; 

der hoped my appointment meant that to 

the U. S. Army had been assigned the task of “cleaning 

up” the industry. The chief engineer of a broadcasting 

chain, himself an organ fan, wrote: “I did not know that 

the U. S. Army used organs for destroying the enemy, 

or for breaking down their morale, although . . . it 

seems a good idea, after some of the organs I have 

heard.” Yet we all know that Army Posts have chapels, 
and chapels—fortunate ones—have organs. 

_Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson designed the imposing 

Gothic chapel of the U. S. Military Academy which domi- 

nates the West Point scene and contains one of the larg- 

est church organs in the world, a four-manual Moller 

ot 12,500 pipes, according to Mr. Frederick C. Mayer, 

Cadet Chapel organist. Here in Washington the group 

of buildings comprising the Walter. Reed Army Medical 

Center includes a small Gothic chapel that is a gem in 

a hillside setting. This beautiful building, designed in 

the architectural section by Major C. C. Will, contains a 

three-manual Skinner. 
Few people think of the Army as a constructive force 


Yet, like the Navy, it is always building, testing, develop- 
ing, contributing to the life of the nation in ways and 
to an extent the public neither realizes nor appreciates. 
I could write a book before reaching my subject of 
chapel organs if I attempted to describe only those activi- 
ties with which I have come into contact in the past few 
months, but I shall confine myself to the group, that 
part of the Quartermaster General’s functions, which has 
to do with new buildings. 

I am attached to the Architectural Section, Construc- 
tion Division, office of the Quartermaster General. Close- 
ly allied with the architects, in similar groups, are the 
engineering section, electrical section, etc. In this con- 
struction division are men of widely varied talents, train- 
ing and working experience; West Point graduates, 
graduates of American and foreign universities and tech- 
nical schools, practical field-men and office draughtsmen 
with and without college training, former employing 
architects and contractors, teachers and consultants. | 
can imagine no technical or artistic problem that would 
not find its solution within this organization. 

These groups are perfectly coordinated, and with them 
the various contracting, inspection, finance and manage- 
ment functions, records and communications, and the 
Constructing Quartermasters who have direct responsi- 
bility for carrying out the various projects in the field. 
If this were not enough, the services of the Bureau of 
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available for consultation. Through them I have check- 
ed samples of silver contacts, tested magnets, and veri- 
fied my acoustical calculations. Naturally the O.Q.M.G. 
possesses every facility for photostats, process prints, 
mimeographing and the like, and it has a filing system 
that puts things away where you can find them when you 
want them—which means intelligent personnel and ade- 
quate cross-indexing. If I cut my finger or strain my 
eyes I have only to step into the Dispensary for prompt 
relief. And what a delicious lunch we can get for a 
quarter or so in the Welfare, Munitions or Navy cafe- 
terias! 

It may be believed, then, that this office is prepared 
to design and build anything from flagpoles and filtration 
plants to hangars and riding-halls, from individual homes 
for officers and comfortable barracks for enlisted men to 
the finest hospitals in the world, from schools and mov- 
ing picture theaters to these beautiful Gothic, Tudor, 
Romanesque, Spanish, Gregorian and other Colonial 
chapels, which, with their organs, form the subject of 
this story. 

The eight chapels under review are among the build- 
ings made possible by funds supplied by the Public 
Works Administration. They provide suitably for both 
Catholic and Protestant services, have Sunday-school 
rooms and morning chapels, some have kitchens and ac- 
commodations for social gatherings ; and all have organs. 
The appropriation for their construction amounted, in 
round figures, to $670,000. and of this amount some $47,- 
000. had been set up for organs, to include in one in- 
stance special outdoor chimes. 

While it remains true that the O.Q.M.G. is competent 
to design every type of building, two other factors en- 
tered. With all the extra men that could find space in 
this huge building (the Army-Munitions-Navy Building 
in Potomac Park had a working population around 9,000 
during the World War and houses 6,000 comfortably to- 
day) the staff was overworked. Building contracts were 
awarded whenever possible in the territory where the 
work was to be done, and such of the chapels as were 
not designed in the Department were put into the hands 
of experienced architects near the scene. Every effort 
has been made to distribute the organ contracts ; consider- 
ing the concentration of the industry in the east, where 
also the majority of the deliveries in number and volume 
were to be made, the effort did not fall so far short of 
success as might appear. Two western builders and two 
eastern builders share the work, and if unequally, the 
causes were beyond the control of those responsible for 
the awards. 

Before taking a look at the chapels and their individval 
organ specifications, let me devote the remainder of this 
instalment to general details of construction which are 
a part of all eight organ contracts. I have been a pioneer 
in writing “Specifications that Specify,” but here was a 
new problem, to make them broad enough to admit all 
builders qualified to do the work under the general policy 
agreed upon, and definite enough to insure a good organ, 
whoever might secure the award. It had been easy to 
write specifications covering features of an organ I was 
building; to say, for example, that magnets were to be 
wound with No. 40 wire to resistance of 400 ohms, bt 
now I had to let down the bars to admit variations which 
were yet sound practise; thus, to say that magnet-wind- 
ings shall be not finer than No. 40 nor heavier than No. 
36 wire and the resistance not less than 150 ohms for a 
10-~olt circuit, below which I was unwilling to go. 

The contracts must be let to the lowest bidder under 
the specifications drawn. Such is the law. The specifi- 
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Standards and other government agencies are always cations could—and did—require evidence of financial ca- 














pacity and of technical and artistic competence, and fur- 
ther, that these be backed up with a history of accom- 
plishment and sufficient indication of permanence. They 
required a performance-bond to the amount of the con- 
tract. They provided for control at all stages, with in- 
spection before shipment and after completion in the 
chapel. 

Six single-spaced legal pages of “General Material and 
Construction Details” opened with these words: “The or- 
gan is to be the distinctive work of the builder whose 
name it bears, and not an assembled product.” Not con- 
tent with the usual “specification” of sound lumber, kiln- 
dried, and similar generalities, detailed and legally en- 
forceable language was employed throughout. Thus, 
lumber for windchests must be: “. . . California sugar 
pine or Idaho white pine selected from grade ‘No. 1 and 
2 clear’ or ‘B and better,’ and shall be finished inside and 
out,” etc., while for ground and building frames the speci- 
fication read: “. . . sound, clear Douglas fir, Southern 
yellow pine, California sugar or white pine, Idaho white 
pine, grade ‘C-select’ or better, or approved equal ac- 
cepted by the Q.M.G., finished with three coats of lac- 
quer or orange shellac—see Finish, 0-9.” 

In the thirty-three articles of these general details, 


-every controllable factor was dealt with in a definite man- 


ner, and drawings or samples (or both) of unknown ma- 
terials and apparatus were required to be submitted for 
approval or criticism of the Q.M.G., which could be ob- 
tained only upon advice of the Organ Architect. Types 
of Tremulants, reservoirs, control-valves, even, were 
specified and followed through. 

Silver contacts were stipulated, naturally, and the 
samples were tested. Braided feed-wires were required, 
to be soldered onto moving members of contacts, and in 
no case might the current be fed through one or more 
contacts of a group, i.e., both sides of a circuit were not 
permitted in a block, with the attendant danger of a 
“return” contact’s breaking first while the full electrical 
load of the group remained “alive.” Admissible types of 
cables, very definite magnet specifications, windchest 
characteristics, switches, relays, all were covered. 

In the matter of offset basses: “Each pipe shall have 
its magnet, primary and valve, and no set-off pipe shall 
be tubed from the main windchest or be operated by a 
contact actuated by a valve of its stop on the main wind- 
chest . . .” Acceptable types of crescendo-shutters and 
action were described, with the option of single- or 
double-acting individual shutters, or operation “en masse 
by whiffletrees or equivalent electro-pneumatic engine ap- 
proved by the Q.M.G.” 

At the same time, useless interference with builders’ 
normal practises was avoided; an all too-common fault 
in amateur attempts to protect the interests of buyers. 
An instance came to my notice this year of an organ. 
specified in elaborate detail by a thoughtful, honest and 
well-meaning amateur, that cost somebody money an 
caused an inconvenient delay. All parties are friends «f 
mine and the organ is excellent—even better than that. 
But it was a mistake to force the builder to use a m:- 
terial for which his action was not designed, although it 
might be the very thing for another’s action. Qualiiy, 
yes. Source, perhaps, or an example, adding “equal or 
better.” Each builder’s windchests and actions are ('c- 
signed to operate successfully within the limits he : 
poses; the pouches or pneumatics are of sizes to hancle 
their loads under the pressures he applies, when covered 
with leathers of the thickness and pliability he has found 
suitable. If, then, a stiffer leather be specified and ot!cr 
factors remain the same, sluggishness may be expecte(: 
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if a thinner and possibly more porous material be speci- 
fied, seepage may upset the balance he has calculated so 
carefully and proved right for his system. Experience 
must support theory; neither, alone, is a safe guide. 

Accepted console standards were adhered to through- 
out, whether draw-knob or stop-tongue models. A gen- 
erous provision of adjustable combinations and other ac- 
cessories was indicated. Pedal stops were on separate 
pistons, or were set independently on each manual piston, 
which does not merely hook up a Pedal piston of cor- 
responding or other number. Each console had specially- 
designed lights and switches for music-rack, stops, keys 
and pedals, giving illumination where and to the degree 
needed, and each had a small synchronized electric clock. 

\Vhen it came to pipes and voicing, the raison d’etre 
of the organ, the first lines read: “‘All pipes shall be made 
and voiced in the factory of the contracting organ builder, 
for this organ,” and went on from there to specify woods 
and composition of metals, which were to be cast metals 
containing stated percentages of Straits tin and refined 
lead and nothing else, or annealed zinc with stated com- 
position and treatment of cast metal mouths and toes, not 
under 35% tin in any such case. Sliding tuners were 
obligatory except on sharply tapered pipes. Reed pipes 
were covered in sufficient detail, with reasonable allow- 
ance for the builders’ normal methods and facilities. 
Spotted metal containing 45% tin was required through- 
out, with the exception of a bright but not loud 4’ Har- 
monic Flute of 90% tin, and of the Pedal Diapason 16’ 
in five of the organs, where plain metal containing 25% 
tin was allowed. 

The stoplist was in the definite form which has marked 
my work for years past, giving for each register not alone 
its pipes, pitch, and customary designation of metal or 
wood, but specifically the materials and numbers of pipes 
of each material, the scale, mouth-width, and in many 
cases also the cut-up and instructions for the form of 
lip, nicking, etc. Wind-pressures were specified, and a 
blower-room reservoir for each pressure outlet. The 
blower, motor, and generator must be direct-coupled for 
dependable wind and current, and have an approved re- 
mote-control starter, with momentary contact (silent) 
starter-buttons built into the console at the factory. 

Toward the end of the specifications I added the fur- 
ther important provision: “The organ shall be complete- 
ly erected, tested and subject to inspection in the factory 
of the builder, and installed by competent workmen regu- 
larly in the employ of the builder. It shall be tone-regu- 
lated, tuned and finished in the chapel to the satisfaction 
of the Q.M.G.” 

It scarcely need be said that complete drawings, build- 
ing and delivery information were supplied to the organ 
builder in the first instance, even to accurately figured 
resonance for the chapels, empty, with half audience, and 
with all seats occupied. 

In short, we have done everything in our power to 
secure good organs, suited to the needs of the different 
chapels. Readers will be given an oportunity to judge 
the extent to which this has been accomplished, through 
publication in a following issue of representative specifi- 
cations, coupled with sufficient description of the build- 
ings to complete the mental picture. It is hoped that the 
more critical readers, at least, will follow this by a per- 
son] visit to whatever chapels are accessible. 

_\ho will play these chapel organs? With few excep- 
tions Army Posts are not in or very near cities, making it 
impracticable to call upon organists holding church po- 
sitions ; furthermore there would be conflicts in hours of 
services. Neither is there “enough in it” to justify a 
professional organist’s taking the position as sole or prin- 
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cipal source of income. West Point and Annapolis are 
in a very different case. Fort Myer, as will appear later, 
demands daily attendance of an organist, and is not more 
than ten minutes’ drive from the heart of Washington. 
At this writing it has not been determined whether an 
organist will be chosen from the musicians at the Post, ~ 
among whom at least one experienced organist is num- 
bered, or from the Washington group, or in a possible 
third case, a list will be made up of civil and military or- 
ganists subject to call according to the Chapel needs and 
their available time. . 

In the main, organists for Army chapels will be found 
among the officers and their families, or the enlisted men, 
and especially among members of the military bands. Cer- 
tain of the Posts have an earned reputation for good 
music, instrumental and vocal, notably Randolph Field in 
Texas, the ‘West Point of the Air,’ for both. 

(To be continued) 


4S 
—A STOKOWSKI IDEA— 

Leopold Stokowski, in securing the cooperation of 
the members of his famous Philadelphia Orchestra in 
his plan of providing “almost daily experience in con- 
ducting for a group of players in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra who seem to have talent and potentiality 
for conducting,” says: 

“T feel that musically the United States is entering 
into a new era. We are gradually building up a new 
kind of musical life upon a firmer foundation than has 
formerly been possible. More and more our music 
here is becoming, not a reflection of music elsewhere, 
but a genuine American manifestation. In the life of 
our country, music is now playing a more and more 
important part in building up a new American musical 
idiom, the expression of the rhythm of American life 
through sound. As this process takes form, it will 
necessitate the development of a complete, and com- 
pletely American, musical technic, and a more general 
extension of the orchestra idea.” 

—CHIMES ON THE CALENDAR— 

Christ Lutheran, Harrisburg, Pa., prints a picture of 
its church on its regular Sunday calendar and under 
the picture says: “The Church Beautiful—Equipped 
with Deagan Chimes.” Evidently the Church makes 
its presence known to its community by the use of 
its Deagan tower-chimes and uses this little note as 
a means of retaining full advantage of the prestige to 
which its alertness entitles it. Chimes of this kind 
are playable by the organist from the organ console 
and instead of clashing with the preludes, can be made 
a program-asset. 

—AMEN AND AMEN AGAIN— 
According to Time, the Archbishop of York admonished 
a convention of British church musicians: “I would plead 
that we should get out of the evil habit” of singing an 
amen after every hymn; he continued: “‘If the tune is a 
good one it comes to an end by itself. To put an amen 
afterward is redundant—I think it is rather a bore.” 
It’s not only ridiculous but it’s infamous. In no sensible 
music realm in all the world could such a habit as the 
amen prevail. Read your hymnal and it won’t take long 
to find a text'to which the addition of an amen makes 
it little short of blasphemy. Let’s stop the nonsense. 

—THE BEST JOKE— 
The voters who thought a New York politician could 
guide a nation better than a tried and proved engineer 
have their answer in the latest figures of the Department 
of Commerce. The new deal has brought the working- 
man a “34% rise in food prices” in the last two years. 
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Rehearsals 


The Details Necessary to Make the Rehearsal 
Interesting and Profitable 
By A. LESLIE JACOBS 


VOLUNTEER choir will maintain a high 
average attendance and grow into a fine 
singing unit if each rehearsal is made 
sufficiently interesting. Naturally this is 
not the whole answer, but certainly is a 
z ==) goodly share of it. Most persons are keen 
enough to recognize when their own emotions are 
aroused and when their interest is held. Nearly every- 
one wants to get the most out of the things he does. He 
is interested selfishly for himself. He says in effect, 
“What will this thing I am doing bring me.” It is 
human nature. 

It is true, unfortunately so perhaps, that few sing in 
a choir purely for the “glory of the Lord.” Devotion to 
an ideal may be built up. Loyalty to-an ideal may be 
built up. Loyalty to a group may be fostered. Ad- 
miration for a leader may weld people together. How- 
ever the most effective tool in the choirmaster’s chest is 
that desire in the heart of everyone to get the most out 
of life. 

An individual may come to rehearsal because he feels 
that he is adding to his store of musical knowledge ; be- 
cause he is learning how to use his voice; or because he 
is being provided an emotional outlet. This latter is 
particularly true of persons having very routine daily 
tasks. It may even be that he comes because the choir 
gives him a chance to shine in public performance with- 
out the fright of an individual appearance. He wants 
to “be somebody.” 

All these feelings must be satisfied. The successful 
choirmaster will provide for them and foster them. They 
are all perfectly reasonable. Such a task is manifestly 
difficult, but worth the effort. 

The editor feels that a rehearsal technic can be set 
down minutely. The writer disagrees somewhat, but 
on repeated requests is making the attempt. A genuine- 
ly modest hesitation about holding up his ideas and prac- 
tises as models makes the attempt no easier. It was 
thought most helpful to learn the reactions and view- 
points of several choir members concerning the last re- 
hearsal, not because it was better than others, but be- 
cause it was the average. 

The first set of notes is given entire, as it was given 
me: 

“1. Clear-cut word pictures. 2. Brief explanations. 
3. Continuity of purpose. 4. Ideas sharply defined. Ap- 
parent mental ease inspired freedom of expression in the 
singing of the chorus and produced that spontaneity and 
confidence which come naturally when individuals find 
a cheerful, sympathetic reflection of ideas and ideals.” 

The second wrote in part: 

“There seemed to be a definite effort to relieve the 
voices by frequent opportunities to hear the anthems 
played .in correct time without interruptions, even an- 
thems which were not new. This is very worth while. 
and gives us a conception of the anthem as a whole. Too 
often we learn an anthem as several difficult passages 
pasted together in a rather slack fashion with easy 
sections. In having the whole anthem played through, 





we hear hard parts and easy ones woven together into 
a seamless fabric without the usual sensations of anxiety 
and relief. 

“The brief items regarding composers are a happy in- 
novation. 


May they please continue. 
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“There was no opportunity to tire of an anthem. |; 
was taken away before that could even occur to ou; 
thoughts.” 

The third, also in part: 

“At intervals for rest, announcements were made. \Ve 
were not allowed to become conscious of being tired. . . , 
We were kept on the alert by constantly shifting an-ley 
of approach. . . . Suggestions about breathing—insiead 
of heaving up and down, feel like an accordion, s\ell 
sideways. . . . Some anthems considered a study in color, 
brightness, joy, appeal, sorrow, praise, etc.” 

It goes without saying that every rehearsal must be 
planned, at least in its outline. My senior choir re. 
hearsal comes on Friday night. In order to conduct 
it, I invariably spend all Friday afternoon in preparation, 
I study the anthems of course, details of composers’ |: ves 
in connection therewith, and the texts; and then plan the 
rehearsal. I cannot conduct the rehearsal without /eel- 
ing physically fit. I usually lie down for an hour or so 
and take a hot bath afterwards to relax. This procedure 
may seem unduly fussy, but I owe it to the people who 
give up some of their leisure time to devote to choir 
work, They should get the maximum from their invest- 
ment. Naturally my plans sometimes go astray or must 
be changed. Such emergencies serve only to emphasize 
the need of plans. 

My procedure with new anthems in rehearsal i iS @ very 
definite one. First I read the text correctly and care- 
fully ; second, I play it on the piano; third, the choir sing 
it softly enough so that the piano may be heard distinctly 
at all times, and this on a simple syllable such as “luh; 
fourth, the choir-sing the number with the words, still 
rather lightly ; fifth, the choir tap or clap out the rhythms 
of their parts; sixth, I explain the anthem, its text, the 
composer, and other details; seventh, the choir sing it 
once again under the piano tone; and that ends the work 
on that particular anthem for this rehearsal. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the clapping or tapping 
out of rhythms. — Difficulties in reading often iron out 
like magic when the rhythms become a part of one’s phy- 
sical self. Each voice-part may tap alone; then all to- 
gether, and then tap again while singing the notes on a 
simple syllable. The choirmaster should never force his 
singers to use their voices all evening. Voices must be 
relieved. Certainly many things may be learned without 
the necessity of constant singing. The ear needs to listen, 
and the body to feel. Too many choirmasters place too 
much faith in, “Well, that wasn’t so good. Let’s sing it 
over again.” Tell them why, and know why. You your- 
_ must first know where you are going with the an- 
them. 


A BOUQUET 
By Everett Jay HItty 


Hurrah for your quips about our government, codes, 
price-fixing, and isms. Too many people leave the 
government in the hands of politicians whose prime in- 
terest is reelection. We need business men rather than 
theorists, but experienced business men seem to be scared 
away. Our forefathers left the Old Country to get away 
— the very government regulation we seem heaie 
or. 

[Thanks, Mr. Hilty. It is distasteful for us to have 
to desert organs and organ-playing even the 1% or ?% 
these columns now do, but so long as any great ev’! is 
cutting organists’ salaries to the bone and giving ovyan 
builders only a quarter of the contracts they would ot :er- 
wise be having, we believe that evil is of greater ‘m- 
portance to the readers of T.A.O. than any other one 
subject in the whole world. ] 
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Our First Forty Years 


Story of the Flemington Children’s Choir School 
From its Beginning to the Present 


4. MEDALS AND VESTMENTS 
B: ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


eq] NE YEAR the Board of Education en- 

} gaged a new principal, a Mr. Bissell, who 

proved to be a very musical gentleman. 

He applied for the position of director of 

the Presbyterian choir and was engaged. 

<<) This was really an unnecessary expense, 

for the young organist, Mr. Norman Landis, was prov- 
ing himself most capable and the choir was steadily im- 
proving under his training. However, everyone liked 
Mr. Bissell and his choir-work was happy and agreeable. 
He remained but a year or two, but long enough to 
carry the Children’s Choir forward several paces with 
his ideas and suggestions, for he was familiar with the 
methods of choir-boy training and recommended several 
features, among them the use of medals and a small pay- 
envelop, assuring us they would simplify the discipline 
and help develop habits of regularity and steadfastness. 

We had enough money in the treasury to cover the 
cost of a tiny salary, and it so happened that Dr. William 
H. Bartles, a prominent citizen and member of the 
board of trustees, deeply interested in church music, 
had wanted to give the choir a medal, after seeing one 
displayed in the window of Baily, Banks & Biddle in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Bissell’s suggestions were therefore 
possible and, always eager to start something new, we 
decided to begin with the medal; Dr. Bartles’ gift in the 
form of a simple cross was accepted. Now a standard 
had to be set in order to win it. It was to be owned 
by the choir, and loaned to the child who could earn it 
fora time. We decided the best all-round child, never 
late, absent, nor disorderly, might win it, and it should 
be worn in church, for all to see, when the choir sang. 

But with no processional through the aisles, and the 
choirloft high up and far away from the congregation, 
it would take strong eyes to find that medal on a child! 
However, enough enthusiasm was created for a start. 
George Danley was the first proud possessor of the cross. 
The others turned envious eyes on George, displaying 
the medal on a white ribbon hung around his neck, and 
determined to have it next time. But next time George 
had it again! 

“Darn it! What’s the good o’ trying?’ growled an 
angry small boy. We looked at- each other anxiously, 
wondering? Wouldn’t the medal work? 

Then came a ‘next time’ and Muriel Boyd took it from 
George. Hurrah! New interest now, everybody trying. 

But George recaptured it the next month; and so it 
went, turn and turn about: first George, then Muriel, 
then no one else trying—finally no one caring! 

Suddenly Nan Ewing won it, and what a furor! 
M4 \Iuriel beaten there was a new chance for every- 

we 

By the end of the year we knew more medals would 
be necvssary to make the scheme work. Generous friends 
helpe’ Many medals have since been presented as 
memo: ials, with both memorial and donor’s name in- 
scribe! on the back. Every chorister wants to wear a 
medal when he sings. Everyone is sure the whole con- 
— yn observes it, and sees how hard he tries to be 
good. 

Th 
The ( 
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children sang one service in church every month. 
oirloft, built up behind a high pulpit platform, 
accommodate about twenty-five boys and girls. To 
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Dr. Mott, the understanding pastor, the choir owes a 
great deal. Many ministers would not have tolerated 
those first services, but I’m sure he saw in the raw per- 
formances an ardor and ideal which held promise for 
the future. 

Aside from the crude singing was the crude appear- 
ance of the children themselves. How surprised and 
amused the choristers of our Choir School of today 
would be with those first small singers: coats, hat, suits 
of every hue and shade; dresses from bright blue to 
flaming red, every color imaginable, and no uniformity 
at all! In the back of our minds was vestments; but 
hush! Vestments must not be even whispered in a Pres- 
byterian Church. We knew that and kept still, hoping! 

Finally white dresses were adopted for the girls. That 
helped. Mr. Broadhead, one of the prominent men in 
the church, was greatly disturbed with the choir’s ap- 
pearance and suggested little high-standing collars for 
every boy, offering to pay for them. So the boys wore 
the new collars, and at the same time we put them into 
white coats, not unlike those worn by doctors, dentists, 
and barbers. Yes, this was a great improvement. The 
choir-rail came up so high it was only possible to see 
the children from their waists up. Now the choir was 
“clothed in white,” but in our mind’s eye we still saw 
surplices on every child. But we said nothing. 

Dr. Mott had resigned because of old age and in- 
firmity, and in his place we had a man disinterested in 
children, hidebound, doctrinal, not at all in sympathy 
with the little choir. But one summer this man went off 
to Europe. This was our chance. We made the most 
of it, and with material all cut out, we hustled around 
to very mother and asked each to make a surplice for her 
child. How those blessed mothers responded and how 
pleased the children were! Now they looked like real 
church singers. A picture of an English choir had been 
freely circulated among the youngsters and they had been 
taught a surplice was most proper for a singer in the 
church. So much for the then unfamiliar term, propa- 
ganda—practised for many years as the choir went for- 
ward. 

In the fall ,to the astonished disapproval of the min- 
ister, the choir appeared in their new vestment. The 
choirloft was so high up and far away from the people, 
that many in the congregation knew nothing of these 
new garments. To them, the choir appeared in white as 
usual. Even the few critics were forced to admit there 
was nothing objectional in their appearance; and finally, 
becoming familiar with the idea, surplices were accepted 
as the proper garment for the singers. 

It was years before the next step was taken that in- 
troduced a cassock into the choir. That did make a stir, 
and only because there was a good reason for it and we 
had the money to pay for what we wanted was it finally 
accepted as inevitable. 

The building with a new choirloft with an open rail 
across the front would expose the children to their feet. 
A surplice with a dress or pair of trousers below would 
not do. The women with whom we talked realized this. 
But wasn’t it “Catholic?” they wailed, not realizing that 
the Catholic choir in Flemington didn’t own a vestment 
at that time and never had. We reminded the ladies that 
the college boys in Princeton all wore a gown in choir, 
and wasn’t that a Presbyterian college? That helped. 

We laid our plans carefully, realizing we were tread- 
ing dangerous ground. This was nearly thirty-five years 
ago; the idea of vestments had not yet reached the mind 
of the Protestant village church. As usual we counte:! 
on the women, hoping to reach them through their chil- 
dren, for we needed their help on the dressmaking. 
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We had already earned the money to pay for cassocks, 
and fortunately we had a number of influential friends 
—loyal mothers on whom we might always count. We 
planned the attack with them. I+ was to go before the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and ask their help in making the 
garments, saying we had the money to pay for all the 
material; we needed no money, only the service of their 
needles. 

Instantly a woman was on her feet with a motion to 
do it. Then the minister’s wife asked if we had secured 
the permission of her husband? That was a poser. We 
knew he wouldn’t approve. I replied that it didn’t seem 
to be a matter of permission; the children had worn sur- 
plices for years. Now we were forced through the build- 
ing of a new choirloft to change the pattern of the vest- 
ment. She wanted to know how we had enough muney 
to buy this expensive material for the whole choir. I 
explained that we had earned it, but I didn’t tell her we 
had been saving the money for several years in antici- 
pation of the event. Up to that time we had not asked 
a penny from anyone. 

The discussion went on, back and forth, the mothers 
rallying with a good word on every side. The final 
wedge was hammered in when one dear woman, Mrs. 
Anna P. Williams, arose and said she wondered how 
they had the nerve to question anything we wanted to 
do; she reminded them of all the years we had worked 
untiringly for their children, asking nothing for our- 
selves, but only thinking of the good of the choir. She 
asked them if they wanted their children’s appearance 
to be a joke among the other churches of the village, 
and asked them to think how the choir would look with 
no cassock to cover up legs below dresses and trousers ! 
Cheers from us privately; how we blessed her! She had 
fired the meeting. The chairman put the motion to a 
vote; it was carried unanimously, an all-day meeting was 
set. The battle was won! 

We supposed it was won, but my gracious! Didn’t 
the men begin on that old battle-cry of “Catholic!” The 
session sent for us to appear before it. By this time the 
vestmert seemed vital to me, although my father felt I 
should give up the idea for the sake of peace. But to us 
it had become important; we saw an ideal to be accom- 
plished and wouldn’t listen to our elders. We went be- 
fore the session with glitter in our eye and a determina- 
tion to win. 

Judge Connet, acting as chairman of the session, was 
so impressed with our story that he declared we were 
working on an ideal while our critics were clinging to a 
prejudice, and he recommended the session to accept our 
suggestion. We had won again! 

Months after the choir had been wearing their new 
cassocks it was a not unusual sight after a service to 
find elderly ladies out in the chapel looking over the vest- 
ments on which they had sewed, to compare stitches with 
others, and discover whose child wore the garment they 
helped to make. 

So the difficulties with vestments were over at last, 
and they are very thoroughly over now. Every choir 
in the village wears a vestment, every organist a gown, 
at every church service. Many of our young people have 
never seen a non-vested choir. To them it would be a 
strange sight to see people appear in the choir in their 
street clothes. 

Our vestments are taken seriously; the little pro- 
bationer earns his surplice and cassock, the Alumnus his 
gold hood. We know our vestments as the uniform of a 
Christian chorister, serving in the “singing ministry” of 
the church. 

(To be continued) 
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Three Wicks Organs 


A Straight 3m and Two Unified 2m Stoplists 
Worthy of Study 
By WM. H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 

Organ Department Editor 
T HAS BEEN a year or two since | last 
investigated what the Wicks Company 
were doing in their recent installations, 
This is one firm whose present work can- 
not be taken for granted; the Wicks or- 
ganization is moving fast and has inade 
improvements and refinements, both tonally and mechan. 
ically, to such an extent that one cannot speak with au- 
thority of their present work, without personally hear. 
ing and seeing for himself. 

When it became necessary to make a trip to Memphis 
on an organ matter some months ago, I arranged to see 
for myself just what Wicks was up to. St. Alphonsus 
(Rock) Church in St. Louis is one of the old R. C. 
churches in the downtown section. Here was a good 
example of what I hope we shall have a great deal more 
of in the next few years. St. Alphonsus had an old edi- 
fice with an old organ of some sort in it, with which the 
church authorities were dissatisfied. Just where the 
money came from for a new organ, I didn’t discover, 
but it did come, and the new organ is entirely paid for. 
It can be done, even in these days. 

An acquisition to the Wicks staff about a year ago was 
the grandson of the original Father Willis, the English 
organ builder. Mr. Henry Vincent Willis is a cousin of 
the present Henry Willis of London and shares the 
family tradition of building fine organs, He is proving 
a valuable source of first-hand information to Wicks, as 
to English traditions in organ building. He also is of 
great service in directing the proper finishing and bal- 
ancing of their organs. 

The new organ in St. Alphonsus Church has been fin- 
ished by Mr. Willis, and I found evidence of a master: 
hand in this all-important and too often neglected divi- 
sion of the organ builder’s art. The stoplist shows a 
more or less typical present-day American three-manual 
scheme. The organ, in the manual departments, is prac- 
tically straight, with four octave-borrows only on the 
Swell and one on the Choir. Surely a very moderate and 
judicious use of borrowing. I won't say justifiable nov, 
as many of our purist designers think that no borrowing 
of any kind in any department can be so classified. 

In this connection, I was interested in reading Mr. 
Batigan Verne’s first article on American organ build: 
ing in the January issue of Musical Opinion, |ondon 
Mr. Verne has been referred to by the Editor oi T. A 
O. as the “British Intelligence Department.” He is, of 
was, a publicity man for Mr. Henry Willis, and Editor 
of his house-organ, The Rotunda. I have locke:! horn 
with the gentleman on several occasions in these columns 
Mr. Verne very evidently tries to create the imressi0 
in this article that it is “all over but the shouting,” % 
far as any sort of borrowing or extension goes by tht 
more advanced and artistic American builders. Tht 
prophets of this new order are said to be Senator Ric 
ards, Mr. Wm. King Covell, Mr. G. Donald Harrison, 
and one or two others. I am not mentioned specificall’ 
except as one of the benighted ones who have been fight 
ing the movement. 

It is not ncessary to resent these statement: so fe 
as they refer to me personally, but I take exception 
his conclusions so far as they relate to the building 0 
entirely straight organs: The custom has not becom 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
St. ALPHONSUS CHURCH 
Wicks Organ Co. 
y-34. R-36. S-50. B-15. 
PEDAL 4”: V-3. R-3. S-13. 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44 
Diapason (G) 
SUB-BASS 44 
Bourdon (S) 
VIOLONE 42 44 
10 2/3 Bourdon (S) 
8 Diapason 
Sub-Bass 
Bourdon (S) 
Violone 
5 1/3 Bourdon (S) 
16 Tuba (G) 
1 Preparation 


GREAT 4”: 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON 46 73 

8 DIAPASON-2 44 73 

4 OCTAVE 56 %3 

22/3 TWELFTH 63 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 70 61 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON-1 40 73 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 
V. DA GAMBA 57 7% 
GEMSHORN,51 73 
G. CELESTE 51 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 7% 
TUBA 6” 85r16’ 
CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 

1 Preparation 

SWELL 4”: V-11. 

16 BOURDON 85 

8 DIAPASON 42 73 
Bourdon 
SPITZFLOETE 51 73 
SALICIONAL 58 85 
VOIX CELESTE 60 61 
AEOLINE 62 73 

4 FL. TRAVERSO 73 
Salicional 

2 2/3 Flauto Traverso 

2 Flauto Traverso 

III HAR. AETHERIA 183 

8-12-15 

8 CORNOPEAN 6”w 73 
OBOE 3”s 6”w 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 

1 Preparation 

CHOIR 4”: V-8. R-8. S-9. 

8 V. DIAPASON 47:73 
DULCIANA 55 3 
UNDA MARIS 55 61 
MELODIA 73 
VIOLA 56 73 
FLUTE D’AMOUR 7%3 
Flute d’Amour 
CLARINET. 6”w 73 
FRENCH HORN 6”w 73 
Tremulant 

1 Preparation 


V-12. R-12. S-13. 


P-2481. 


R-13. S-15. 
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EcHo: 
7 Preparations 
COUPLERS 24: 


Pea? GS... 


Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. E. 


Sw.: S-16-8-4. E. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. E. 


Combons 28: P-6. G-6. S-6. 


C-4. Tutti-6. 
Crescendos 3: 
Blower: 5 h.p. 
Percussion: Deagan. 
Console: 


Ge. S. Reg. 


Stop-tongue. 


EXCELSOIR SP., MO. 
St. Luxke’s CHURCH 
Wicks Organ Co. 
Installed Jan. 1934. 
V-10. R-10. S-32. 
PEDAL 4”: V-1. R-1. S-8. 
16 Dulciana (G) 
BOURDON 32 
Salicional (S) 
Diapason-2 (G) 
Melodia (G) 
Gedeckt (S) 
Salicional (S) 
4 Diapason-2 (G) 
1 Preparation 
GREAT 4”: V-4. R-4. S-12. 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 DULCIANA 56 109 
8 DIAPASON-1 44 61 
DIAPASON-2 46 85 
Dulciana 
MELODIA 73 
Salicional (S) 
Diapason-2 
Dulciana 
Melodia 
Diapason-2 
V Dulciana 
8-12-15-17-22 
8 CHIMES A-E 20 
Tremulant 
1 Preparation 
SWELL 4”: V-5. R-5. S-12. 
16 SALICIONAL 97 
8 Diapason-2 (G) 
GEDECKT 85 
Salicional 
VOIX CELESTE 60 61 
AEOLINE 62 73 
Gedeckt 
Salicional 
2 2/3 Gedeckt 
Gedeckt 
CORNOPEAN 73 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 
1 Preparation 
COUPLERS 10: 
Ped.: G. S. 
Gt.: G-16-8. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Combons 11: 3-P. 4-G. 
Crescendos 2: G-S. Reg. 
Blower: 2 h.p. 
Percussion: Deagan. 


B-20. P-749. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Forest RipGE CONVENT 
Wicks Organ Co. 


Installed Dec. 1934. 
V-8. R-8. S-47. B-39. P-574. 


PEDAL 4” V-1. R-1. S-12 

16 BOURDON 44 
Bourdon (S) 

8 Diapason (G) 
Dulciana (G) 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
Harmonic Flute (G) 
Salicional (S) 

4 Diapason (G) 
Harmonic Flute 

8 Oboe (S) 

4 Oboe (S) 


GREAT 4”: V-3. R-3. S-18. 

EXPRESSIVE 

16 DULCIANA 92 

3ourdon (S) 

8 DIAPASON 44 73 
Dulciana 
HARM. FLUTE 73 
Bourdon (S) 
Salicional (S) 
Voix Celeste (S) 
Diapason 
Dulciana 
Harmonic Flute 
Bourdon (S) 
Salicional (S) 

2/3 Dulciana 
Dulciana 

3/5 Dulciana 

1/3 Dulciana 
Oboe (S) 


CO me eR W ~ 


SWELL 4”: V-4. R-4. S-17. 
16 BOURDON 85 
Salicional tc 
8 Diapason (G) 
Dulciana (G) 
Harmonic Flute (G) 
Bourdon 
SALICIONAL 85 
VOIX CELESTE 49 
Dulciana (G) 
Harmonic Flute (G) 
Bourdon 
Salicional 
Salicional 
Salicional 
Oboe tc 
OBOE 73 
Oboe 
Tremulant 
Coupler: P-G. 
Combons: 8 Tutti. 
Crescendos 3: G. S. Reg. 
Blower: 1 1/2 h.p. 
Adjustable bench. 
The Harmonic Flute receives its 
wind from the Swell reservoir and 
is affected by the Tremulant. 
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universal in this country, and I gravely question if it 
ever will. I shall stand with what influence I command 
for a scheme such as St. Alphonsus. In the last analysis, 
it all resolves itself to a matter of price, as I have so 
often said before. It so happens that with the Wicks 
system of construction, an octave-duplex or borrow may 
be had for twenty-five dollars. The same holds true for 
one other builder. To so borrow a few subsidiary 4’ or 
2’ stops in this manner, at practically negligible expense, 
will find favor with me for a long time to come. On the 
other hand, some builders whose system of building does 
not lend itself to economical duplexing or borrows of 
this kind will no doubt find it practically as economical 
to install actual pipes. By all means let them do so. But 
I resent being told that this is the only proper way to 
build an organ, when price must be carefully considered. 

I am satisfied that too many present-day specifications 
are drawn by some of our theorists almost wholly for 
what they will look like on paper, and not for what is 
necessary and desirable for the practical organist play- 
ing services and recitals. The argument is not likely to 
be settled beyond peradventure by such articles as Mr. 
Verne’s, who admits it is all settled because he would 
like to believe that it is. 

However, I started to comment on the St. Alphonsus 
stoplist, and not argue the merits or otherwise of a few 
borrows in a, good-sized three-manual organ. I believe 
a good fuli-toned Trumpet on the Great would have 
been preferable to a Tuba. The Tuba is out of place 
on any but the largest three-manual organs, and then 
more properly in the Choir division. A 16’ reed on the 
Swell would be a real addition also. 

There is a fine clarity to the ensemble, none-the-less, 
and the organ has a particularly fine Pedal. The Sub- 
Bass is in reality practically a Schulze bearded wood Vio- 
lone, most valuable in any Pedal Organ. Here we have 
the Willis influence, and also in the treatment of the 
Diapasons. They are kept very bright, and harmonic. 
Nothing larger than a 42-scale will be used in the future. 
They have reached the same conclusion the majority of 
our leading builders have, that with larger scales than 
this sufficient clarity cannot be produced. 

Two other quite considerably unified schemes for 
small two-manual organs are also given. They both are 
a departure from the typical unit organ and will repay 
careful study. The partly unified organ is surely not 
dead with Wicks, and with eight on ten sets of pipes, 
as these organs contain, I defy any straight-organ en- 
thusiast to conjure up a scheme that will approach these 
two for flexibility and variety of effects. Especially 
when it is considered that with the Wicks system these 
unified sets cost very little more than straight sets. A 
fair estimate would be to assume that the unification 
with Wicks costs about as much as two additional straight 
sets of pipes. In other words, they would build two 
straight organs of ten or twelve sets for about the same 
price as the schemes given of eight and ten sets of partly 
unified pipe-york. 

Mechanically, Wicks have improved and_ simplified 
their combination action (capture system). It now can 
be built for about the same price as the other; in fact 
it can be placed in the console in small organs. But on 
larger organs it is usually a considerable advantage, in 
reducing the size of the console and decreasing the noise 
of operation, to place the combination action in an ad- 
joining room or in the back of the organ chamber; this 
can now be done by Wicks with no additional cost. 

Another development, just patented, has made it pos- 
sible to open large-sized pipe-valves by means of the 
same small direct-electric magnets used for opening 


niuch smaller pipe-valves, and obtain excellent results 
at the same time. It is absurdly simple. The air which 
surrounds both valves in the device is used to push open 
one valve while it is tending to blow shut the opposite 
valve. This air-pressure is neutralized or balanced in 
its effect on the entire valve assembly so that the valves 
can be closed or opened by a very small magnet. A light 
spring is all that is required to close the valve, and a 
slightly heavier pull is all that is required of the mag. 
net to open it. Truly an ingenious way of overcoming 
the heavy back-pressure of the compressed air against 
the opening of the ordinary pipe-valve. This doubie, 
balanced valve also operates slowly enough to give the 
low notes a chance to speak properly when playing 
staccato. It is a perfectly successful solution of the 
problem of opening large pipe-valves by direct-electric 
means, with the minimum current consumption. 


Educating Ourselves 


Suggestions for Independent Study and a Plea to 

Maintain an Open Mind 

By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 

Church Department Editor 
ECENTLY T.A.O. received a letter from 
a reader, which contained a number of 
questions of interest to the majority of 
our readers. The principal theme of the 





How shall we obtain information regard- 
ing various perplexing matters without access to a re- 
liable teacher? 

It is stimulating to find the spirit of inquiry in the 
organ world. There is no doubt that the greater num- 
ber of our organists have had slight if any training in 
organ playing or in choir training. Therefore the ques- 
tion of meeting the needs of the uninitiated looms up as 
our greatest service. 

Questions regarding program-building, anthems, their 
quality and specific use, spiritual aspects of church mus- 
ic, church seasons, and the organ prelude appeared in the 
letter mentioned. Adequate answers short of a series of 
rather large books would be almost impossible. What 
shall the inquirer do? 

Fortunately there are available a number of excellent 
works dealing with these matters. Many of them are 
written by men with a liberal, catholic point of view 
with the minimum of personal prejudice. Others are 
plainly indicated for certain idealistic conditions and 
offer scant comfort to the organist of a small denomi- 
national church whose attempts to build up a worthy 
music structure must begin at the bottom. 

We must use a considerable amount of common sense. 
It is palpably absurd to suddenly about-face and fv llow 
literally the suggestions of Dr. Davison in some church 
that recently passed through the throes of a “revival” 
of the Billy Sunday type. The development of a decent 
musical evolution in a church must, of course, be »an- 
aged with patience and discretion. I know of a church 
where gospel-hymns and Batiste went hand in han: for 
a number of years. A young ambitious organist started 
out to change the situation. He was a wise fellow and 
was content to make haste slowly. In five years a gospel- 
song was never heard. An excellent choir was singing 
Bach, Palestrina, Brahms, and the modern anthers of 
Philip James, Bairstow, and Baumgartner. At fre uent 
intervals there was an organ offertory (after the lates 
had been passed) with such works as a Bach chor!pre- 
lude or a Franck Chorale. 
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ly first advice to our correspondent is to keep an 
open mind. This is perhaps the greatest element in self- 
ed: cation. The modern dissonances of today are going 
to -ound quite mild and quaint in 1984. Do not forget 
tha the world moves ahead in art as in all phases of 
living. 

I pi a musician’s standpoint I can offer a bit of ad- 
vicc given to me years ago by my old friend, George E. 
Whiting: ‘“‘Saturate yourself in great music.” This I 
belicve to be the finest injunction ever handed out to a 
young, ambitious student. Its possibilities are bound- 
jess. Literally followed, it will lead to a comprehension 
of :.usical art far above any books about music. 

Ir I may be permitted a personal experience, I would 
like to subscribe to the efficacy of such procedure. In my 
case the start was made with the Beethoven Sonatas. 
These were all played over completely with no attempt 
at pianism. I sought to discover why they continued to 
maintain their place in our sun. By this process I found 
many beauties unsuspected in works I had studied as 
piano pieces. I discovered that the great Ludwig was 
human in his frailties, even as you and I, in moments 
of ineffective and uninspiring masses of notes. From 
these wonders I passed to the entire organ works of 
Bach, Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, Franck. 

The next step was a study of the choral works of 
Palestrina, Byrd, Bach, Mozart, and the Russians. Play- 
ing laboriously at the piano I learned to obtain consider- 
able grasp of these masterpieces with the aid of an ever- 
increasing imagination. Violin music, chamber and 
symphonic music—all forms of musical style followed. 
My efforts were sustained for a number of years to my 
everlasting benefit. Never shall I regret the hours spent 
in following this sage admonition of a very wise man. 

It would be possible to follow these two suggestions 
with many others. The value of too diffuse a collection 
of ideas for our correspondent would be highly question- 
able. We must all work out our own salvation, after all. 
What we discover ourselves is of far greater importance 
and use than what we are told. Most of us have to 
earn what we value the most. 

The answers not obtainable by the above means can 
be found in good books. I venture a short list of what 
should be in every musician’s library: 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 

Parry, Evolution of the Art of Music 

Lavignac, Music and Musicians 

Coward, Choral Technique and Interpretation 

Davison, Protestant Church Music in America (handle 
with care) 

Mason, Dilemma of American Music 

Baur, Twentieth Century Music 

Dickinson, Music of the Western Church 

Nicholson, Church Music 

Pratt. Musical Ministries in the Church 

Demarest, Hints on Organ Accompaniment 

Corder, Musical Composition 

Paur, Musical Forms 

Spalding, Music an Art and a Language 

Pratt, Music History 

Hull, Bach’s Organ Works. 


This is a rather casual list of a truly comprehensive 


range. I am sure that they will prove to be a rather 
complete basis for a satisfactory reference library. With 
these books and a good repertoire of the best organ music 
one may go a long way toward self-education in music, 
though miles removed from contact with a teacher or 
other organists, 

(Some of the books mentioned by Prof. Duham are 
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listed in the advertising pages along with other books 
especially recommended for the serious organist ; T.A.O. 
office will gladly assist any reader by supplying any of 
the books desired if difficulties are encountered in ob- 
taining them. ) 


ORGAN—RADIO—KMOX 
By FRank B. JorDAN 

The Kilgen Company, station KMOX, and C. Albert 
Scholin ought to be given three big cheers from our en- 
tire profession. While all other branches of legitimate 
music have taken advantage of radio at its best, the or- 
gan profession as a whole has done nothing to use this 
great influence made possible in the last few years in all 
countries of the world. We have allowed so-called popu- 
lar or jazz organ music to be broadcasted, and we have 
laughed at the great possibilities before us. 

If all active members of our profession would take 
time to write people like this St. Louis group and others 
trying to do: the same thing, it would help the cause 
along. This is a day when every profession has to work 
extremely hard to secure positions for its members. Per- 
haps concert broadcasts would furnish work for some of 
our brothers who need it so badly. We shall all be well 
repaid by an effort spent to encourage concert organ 
broadcasts. Perhaps I write rather strongly about my 
belief in the worthwhileness in this St. Louis under- 
taking, but I feel it in a marked manner. 

If the organ profession as a profession had taken no 
more interest in the mechanical improvement of the in- 
strument than it has in the matter of encouraging con- 
cert broadcasts we would still be playing an 1890 organ. 


—STILL ANOTHER ONE— 
Ivan Eremeeff of Philadelphia is the latest electrician to 
enter the field of burying all organ builders by producing 
synthetic tone. He uses the principle of discs with slots 
cut into them, revolving before a photo-electric cell, and 
evidently calls it merely an electronic organ . 

Over and above what Major Ranger has been able to 
develop in the Rangertone, nothing has yet been achieved, 
and it is doubtful if anything can ever be done better than 
the Rangertone now does it or will do it after another 
decade of development. 

So when any T.A.O. reader is informed by a wild- 
eyed neighbor of the startling new development in or- 
gans, he can pass it off by cataloguing it along side of 
the famous synthetic man commonly called Mr. Robot. 
We do believe these electrically-produced tones will be 
of surprisingly important use in years to come in the in- 
dustrial world, but it would indeed require a depraved 
tonal sense to go any further than Major Ranger goes 
in classifying these newer inventions as competitors of 
any musical instrument now in use anywhere. 

—HOW LONG ?— 

“One person in six gets relief in state; T.E.R.A. shows 
205% rise in cost since 1932,” says a headline in the 
New York Times. The Roosevelt campaign promise 
was that if his schemes did not work he would discon- 
tinue them and try something else. In the mean time he 
forced our nation to go back on its bonded word, and 
forced American business firms to go back on their word 
and contracts with foreign firms; if there is any evidence 
that he has kept his campaign promise to stop wildcat 
experiments when they prove themselves fundamentally 
wrong, we fail to see it. 

“The citizens of this country have the right to conduct 
their business without unconstitutional interference or 
regulation by governmental authority,” said Judge 
Charles I. Dawson of Louisville in handing down his 
decision against the N.I.R.A. on Feb. 27. 
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universal in this country, and I gravely question if it 
ever will. I shall stand with what influence I command 
for a scheme such as St. Alphonsus. In the last analysis, 
it all resolves itself to a matter of price, as I have so 
often said before. It so happens that with the Wicks 
system of construction, an octave-duplex or borrow may 
be had for twenty-five dollars. The same holds true for 
one other builder. To so borrow a few subsidiary 4’ or 
2’ stops in this manner, at practically negligible expense, 
will find favor with me for a long time to come. On the 
other hand, some builders whose system of building does 
not lend itself to economical duplexing or borrows of 
this kind will no doubt find it practically as economical 
to install actual pipes. By all means let them do so. But 
I resent being told that this is the only proper way to 
build an organ, when price must be carefully considered. 

I am satisfied that too many present-day specifications 
are drawn by some of our theorists almost wholly for 
what they will look like on paper, and not for what is 
necessary and desirable for the practical organist play- 
ing services and recitals. The argument is not likely to 
be settled beyond peradventure by such articles as Mr. 
Verne’s, who admits it is all settled because he would 
like to believe that it is. 

However, I started to comment on the St. Alphonsus 
stoplist, and not argue the merits or otherwise of a few 
borrows in a, good-sized three-manual organ. I believe 
a good full-toned Trumpet on the Great would have 
been preferable to a Tuba. The Tuba is out of place 
on any but the largest three-manual organs, and then 
more properly in the Choir division. A 16’ reed on the 
Swell would be a real addition also. 

There is a fine clarity to the ensemble, none-the-less, 
and the organ has a particularly fine Pedal. The Sub- 
Bass is in reality practically a Schulze bearded wood Vio- 
lone, most valuable in any Pedal Organ. Here we have 
the Willis influence, and also in the treatment of the 
Diapasons. They are kept very bright, and harmonic. 
Nothing larger than a 42-scale will be used in the future. 
They have reached the same conclusion the majority of 
our leading builders have, that with larger scales than 
this sufficient clarity cannot be produced. 

Two other quite considerably unified schemes for 
small two-manual organs are also given. They both are 
a departure from the typical unit organ and will repay 
careful study. The partly unified organ is surely not 
dead with Wicks, and with eight on ten sets of pipes, 
as these organs contain, I defy any straight-organ en- 
thusiast to conjure up a scheme that will approach these 
two for flexibility and variety of effects. Especially 
when it is considered that with the Wicks system these 
unified sets cost very little more than straight sets. A 
fair estimate would be to assume that the unification 
with Wicks costs about as much as two additional straight 
sets of pipes. In other words, they would build two 
straight organs of ten or twelve sets for about the same 
price as the schemes given of eight and ten sets of partly 
unified pipe-york. 

Mechanically, Wicks have improved and_ simplified 
their combination action (capture system). It now can 
be built for about the same price as the other; in fact 
it can be placed in the console in small organs. But on 
larger organs it is usually a considerable advantage, in 
reducing the size of the console and decreasing the noise 
of operation, to place the combination action in an ad- 
joining room or in the back of the organ chamber; this 
can now be done by Wicks with no additional cost. 

Another development, just patented, has made it pos- 
sible. to open large-sized pipe-valves by means of the 
same small direct-electric magnets used for opening 
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much smaller pipe-valves, and obtain excellent resu!ts 
at the same time. It is absurdly simple. The air which 
surrounds both valves in the device is used to push open 
one valve while it is tending to blow shut the opposite 
valve. This air-pressure is neutralized or balanced in 
its effect on the entire valve assembly so that the valves 
can be closed or opened by a very small magnet. A light 
spring is all that is required to close the valve, and a 
slightly heavier pull is all that is required of the mag. 
net to open it. Truly an ingenious way of overcoming 
the heavy back-pressure of the compressed air against 
the opening of the ordinary pipe-valve. This double, 
balanced valve also operates slowly enough to give the 
low notes a chance to speak properly when playing 
staccato. It is a perfectly successful solution of the 
problem of opening large pipe-valves by direct-eleciric 
means, with the minimum current consumption. 


Educating Ourselves 


Suggestions for Independent Study and a Plea to 

Maintain an Open Mind 

By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 

Church Department Editor 
ECENTLY T.A.O. received a letter from 
a reader, which contained a number of 
questions of interest to the majority of 
our readers. The principal theme of the 
epistle might be stated in one sentence: 
How shall we obtain information regard- 
ing various perplexing matters without access to a re- 
liable teacher? 

It is stimulating to find the spirit of inquiry in the 
organ world. There is no doubt that the greater num- 
ber of our organists have had slight if any training in 
organ playing or in choir training. Therefore the ques- 
tion of meeting the needs of the uninitiated looms up as 
our greatest service. 

Questions regarding program-building, anthems, their 
quality and specific use, spiritual aspects of church mus- 
ic, church seasons, and the organ prelude appeared in the 
letter mentioned. Adequate answers short of a series of 
rather large books would be almost impossible. \Vhat 
shall the inquirer do? 

Fortunately there are available a number of excellent 
works dealing with these matters. Many of them are 
written by men with a liberal, catholic point of view 
with the minimum of personal prejudice. Others are 
plainly indicated for certain idealistic conditions and 
offer scant comfort to the organist of a small denomi- 
national church whose attempts to build up a worthy 
music structure must begin at the bottom. 

We must use a considerable amount of common scnse. 
It is palpably absurd to suddenly about-face and fvllow 
literally the suggestions of Dr. Davison in some church 
that recently passed through the throes of a “revival” 
of the Billy Sunday type. The development of a decent 
musical evolution in a church must, of course, be »an- 
aged with patience and discretion. I know of a church 
where gospel-hymns and Batiste went hand in han for 
a number of years. A young ambitious organist started 
out to change the situation. He was a wise fellow and 





was content to make haste slowly. In five years a gospel- 
song was never heard. An excellent choir was singing 
Bach, Palestrina, Brahms, and the modern anthems of 
Philip James, Bairstow, and Baumgartner. At fre juent 
intervals there was an organ offertory (after the ; lates 
had been passed) with such works as a Bach chorilpre- 
lude or a Franck Chorale. 
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ly first advice to our correspondent is to keep an 
open mind. This is perhaps the greatest element in self- 
ed: cation. The modern dissonances of today are going 
to -ound quite mild and quaint in 1984. Do not forget 
tha the world moves ahead in art as in all phases of 
living. 

I naa a musician’s standpoint I can offer a bit of ad- 
vice given to me years ago by my old friend, George E. 
Whiting: “Saturate yourself in great music.” This I 
belicve to be the finest injunction ever handed out to a 
young, ambitious student. Its possibilities are bound- 
jess. Literally followed, it will lead to a comprehension 
of :usical art far above any books about music. 

Ir I may be permitted a personal experience, I would 
like to subscribe to the efficacy of such procedure. In my 
case the start was made with the Beethoven Sonatas. 
These were all played over completely with no attempt 
at pianism. I sought to discover why they continued to 
maintain their place in our sun. By this process I found 
many beauties unsuspected in works I had studied as 
piano pieces. I discovered that the great Ludwig was 
human in his frailties, even as you and I, in moments 
of ineffective and uninspiring masses of notes. From 
these wonders I passed to the entire organ works of 
Bach, Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, Franck. 

The next step was a study of the choral works of 
Palestrina, Byrd, Bach, Mozart, and the Russians. Play- 
ing laboriously at the piano I learned to obtain consider- 
able grasp of these masterpieces with the aid of an ever- 
increasing imagination. Violin music, chamber and 
symphonic music—all forms of musical style followed. 
My efforts were sustained for a number of years to my 
everlasting benefit. Never shall I regret the hours spent 
in following this sage admonition of a very wise man. 

It would be possible to follow these two suggestions 
with many others. The value of too diffuse a collection 
of ideas for our correspondent would be highly question- 
able. We must all work out our own salvation, after all. 
What we discover ourselves is of far greater importance 
and use than what we are told. Most of us have to 
earn what we value the most. 

The answers not obtainable by the above means can 
be found in good books. I venture a short list of what 
should be in every musician’s library: 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 

Parry, Evolution of the Art of Music 

Lavignac, Music and Musicians 

Coward, Choral Technique and Interpretation 

Davison, Protestant Church Music in America (handle 
with care) 

Mason, Dilemma of American Music 

Baur, Twentieth Century Music 

Dickinson, Music of the Western Church 

Nicholson, Church Music 

Pratt, Musical Ministries in the Church 

Demarest, Hints on Organ Accompaniment 

Corder, Musical Composition 

Paur, Musical Forms 

Spalding, Music an Art and a Language 

Pratt, Music History 

Hull, Bach’s Organ Works. 


| This is a rather casual list of a truly comprehensive 
range. I am sure that they will prove to be a rather 
complete basis for a satisfactory reference library. With 
these books and a good repertoire of the best organ music 
one may go a long way toward self-education in music, 
though miles removed from contact with a teacher or 
other organists, 

(Some of the books mentioned by Prof. Duham are 
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listed in the advertising pages along with other books 
especially recommended for the serious organist; T.A.O. 
office will gladly assist any reader by supplying any of 
the books desired if difficulties are encountered in ob- 
taining them. ) 


ORGAN—RADIO—KMOX 

. By Frank B. Jorpan 
The Kilgen Company, station KMOX, and C. Albert 
Scholin ought to be given three big cheers from our en- 
tire profession. While all other branches of legitimate 
music have taken advantage of radio at its best, the or- 
gan profession as a whole has done nothing to use this 
great influence made possible in the last few years in all 
countries of the world. We have allowed so-called popu- 
lar or jazz organ music to be broadcasted, and we have 
laughed at the great possibilities before us. 

If all active members of our profession would take 
time to write people like this St. Louis group and others 
trying to do the same thing, it would help the cause 
along. This is a day when every profession has to work 
extremely hard to secure positions for its members. Per- 
haps concert broadcasts would furnish work for some of 
our brothers who need it so badly. We shall all be well 
repaid by an effort spent to encourage concert organ 
broadcasts. Perhaps I write rather strongly about my 
belief in the worthwhileness in this St. Louis under- 
taking, but I feel it in a marked manner. 

If the organ profession as a profession had taken no 
more interest in the mechanical improvement of the in- 
strument than it has in the matter of encouraging con- 
cert broadcasts we would still be playing an 1890 organ. 


—STILL ANOTHER ONE— 
Ivan Eremeeff of Philadelphia is the latest electrician to 
enter the field of burying all organ builders by producing 
synthetic tone. He uses the principle of discs with slots 
cut into them, revolving before a photo-electric cell, and 
evidently calls it merely an electronic organ . 

Over and above what Major Ranger has been able to 
develop in the Rangertone, nothing has yet been achieved, 
and it is doubtful if anything can ever be done better than 
the Rangertone now does it or will do it after another 
decade of development. 

So when any T.A.O. reader is informed by a wild- 
eyed neighbor of the startling new development in or- 
gans, he can pass it off by cataloguing it along side of 
the famous synthetic man commonly called Mr. Robot. 
We do believe these electrically-produced tones will be 
of surprisingly important use in years to come in the in- 
dustrial world, but it would indeed require a depraved 
tonal sense to go any further than Major Ranger goes 
in classifying these newer inventions as competitors of 
any musical instrument now in use anywhere. 

—HOW LONG ?— 

“One person in six gets relief in state; T.E.R.A. shows 
205% rise in cost since 1932,” says a headline in the 
New York Times. The Roosevelt campaign promise 
was that if his schemes did not work he would discon- 
tinue them and try something else. In the mean time he 
forced our nation to go back on its bonded word, and 
forced American business firms to go back on their word 
and contracts with foreign firms; if there is any evidence 
that he has kept his campaign promise to stop wildcat 
experiments when they prove themselves fundamentally 
wrong, we fail to see it. 

“The citizens of this country have the right to conduct 
their business without unconstitutional interference or 
regulation by governmental authority,” said Judge 
Charles I. Dawson of Louisville in handing down his 
decision against the N.I.R.A. on Feb. 27. 











Editorial Reflections 


Two ‘Tiresome’ Themes 


4] ROWING weary is the habit of most of 
us. The zeal with which we begin rarely 
carries to the end. We tire of this, that, 
and the other thing; the other fellow gets 
ay ahead of us. Two tiresome subjects press 
matte £x4) for attention once again. Those of us 
who do not tire of them will be that much better off a 
decade hence. 

First and briefly there is that second series of six re- 
citals by six different recitalists in St. Mary’s, New 
York, following fairly close on the heels of the first 
series of eight. The first eight drew crowded houses, 
with standees, but the second six drew only the ordinary 
organ-recital audience—a scattering of people that could 
do little more than look lonely in a forest of empty pews. 
I believe the average audience was slightly over a 
hundred. 

Why the drop? I don’t know. Mr. Nold doesn’t 
know. The recitalists themselves do not know. The 
programs show a very few differences: each series had 
one all-Bach program; the first series used three native- 
American compositions while the second used only one. 
It is doubtful if this had anything to do with the drop; 
the public probably cares little one way or the other, 
but the avoidance of American composers as though they 
were poison may perhaps be an indication of a limitation 
that can be felt by the public to the disadvantage of the 
player. 

There was one sharp difference between the two series: 
the first was played by organists definitely committed to 
the recital career, organists who use all the machinery 
of the established recitalist, who have a concert manager, 
and who go on recital tours across the country; while 
the second series included no such players, though it had 
three men giving regular series in educational institutions 
and two others who have made their respective churches 
distinctive because of the recitals they have been giving 
therein for some years. 

Pressure of work permitted my personal attendance 
only at one of the recitals, that by Mr. Zeuch whom I 
have wanted to hear for the past dozen years, and whom 
at last I did hear, much to my own great pleasure. 

Dr. David McK. Williams of St. Bartholomew’s, New 
York, announces a series of six recitals on the unusually 
large Aeolian-Skinner in his church, by six recitalists— 
the first such series I recall in this finest of Episcopal 
churches in our city. With what results? We shall 
see, even if not understand. 


The second tiresome theme is Bach. It is surprising 


that the world of music even in our presumably en- 
lightened age is paying such scant attention to that eighth 
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wonder of the world. The only reason can be that even 
yet we do not understand, do not know. This morning, 
as I write, there comes through the mails an announce- 
ment from one of our great publishers featuring the com- 
positions of Bach and Handel—alike, on a par, one the 
equal of the other. I suppose that tells the tale more 
eloquently than anything else could. So long as the 
melody-and-harmony style of Handel can be accepted on 
a par with the contrapuntal vitality of Bach, there won't 
be any surprising number of Bach celebrations in 
America. 

True, if I had to judge Bach by the organ compositions 
I’ve heard scattered players present, I might be in the 
same frame of mind. But when I think of the “St. 
Matthew,” the ‘““B-Minor Mass,” and two of the all-Bach 
recitals I heard Mr. Weinrich play (one in St. George’s, 
the other in the Westminster Choir School) I can’t com- 
pare Bach with Handel without its costing the latter 
everything. 

Widor and Cavaille-Coll did Bach irreparable damage, 
to which also the Atlantic Ocean contributed all too 
much. If American organists had never studied Bach 
with Widor, had never read anything written in Europe 
about Bach, we would understand him infinitely better. 

Mr. Riemenschneider in this issue tells how to begin 
an understanding of Bach, by learning a few of his can- 
tatas. Another way is to learn some of his orchestral 
works. The man who has done more than all others 
in the last decade for Bach is Leopold Stokowski. No 
other conductor understands quite so well that Bach is 
a marvellous combination of vitality and color. Ever 
since we received it, I have had in mind to mention the 
Bach 250th Anniversary Album, No. M-243, by Victor. 
There is a masterpiece in more ways than one. Not only 
are the individual selections a masterpiece of discrimi- 
nation, but their combination in the masterpiece-album 
is another masterpiece of program-making. All were 
recorded by Mr. Stokowski and the then incomparable 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The content: 

Chaconne, “freely transcribed” by Stokowski, occupy 
ing five sides of three records; 

The choralprelude, Come Redeemer, one side; 

Adagio, from the C-Minor Toccata, one side; 

Siciliano, from the C-Minor Sonata for violin and 
cembalom, one side; 

The choralprelude, Come Sweet Death, one sidc—one 
of the loveliest pieces of music I’ve ever heard; 

And the Sarabande from the Third English Suite for 
piano, one side. 

That makes ten sides of five records and a program 
of the finest music known to man. If we are tired of 
Bach and Bach celebrations let us ignore the whole bust 
ness. But if we want to keep climbing instead of being 
out-climbed by others we can do no better than to save 
our pennies till we can buy this album and form the 
habit of taking it once a month to the home of any friend 
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who has a modern orthophonic Victrola where the full 
revelation can be ours, once every month so long as life 
lasts. I’d be almost willing to pay the cost of the album 
for any musician, advanced or amateur, who could hon- 
estly say he regretted the expenditure after he had heard 
the program for the third time, or thirtieth, or three 
hundredth. 

Following Mr. Riemenschneider’s summary of what 
happened to Bach between 1750 and 1935, we shall pre- 
sent a masterpiece of concise biography, written by the 
Hon. Emerson Richards after indefatigable investi- 
gations of all sorts, including the services of a trans- 
lation bureau specializing in the now-dead colloquial 
versions of languages. With his help we shall learn how 
the family developed and what sort of a personal living 
creature Johann Sebastian was. And he won’t prove to 
be a mathematician, a school master devoid of color. 
Nor will he prove to be a long-haired crank, nor an irre- 
sponsible temperamental person incapable of applying to 
his business affairs the same understanding any ordinari- 
ly good business man would apply. 

After we have finished with this biography we shall 
give Bach a rest. It is hardly too much to devote, say 
ten percentum of six issues out of a total of two hun- 
dred and sixteen issues, to the career of the one organ- 
ist who though born two hundred and fifty years ago still 
has his compositions appearing more frequently than any 
other composer on the programs of organists. 

One concluding thought: I am convinced it is a mis- 
take to play one or two Bach compositions on the aver- 
age organ recital. And a mistake to use German titles 
for the choralpreludes. A baby can gurgle Bluble 


Gluble Blurb and get away with it, but not a grown 
When playing for English audiences we do bet- 


man. 
ter to recognize that they speak English. If we don’t 
want our playing to mean anything to them, it’s all right; 
but if we have a purpose in giving the recital, if we want 
the audience to enjoy the music rather than marvel at 
our comprehensive command of the world and all that is 
therein, we should come down out of the clouds and be 
reasonable rational beings. 

If Bach is to appear at all on a recital program he 
should be given a complete section of that program, pre- 
ferably a sizable slice at the beginning of the second 
half, perhaps be given almost the entire second half. 
Bach will be better understood and better enjoyed if he 
is heard less frequently in small doses and more often 
in sizable quantities—T.S.B. 


AS 


SOWERBY’S RECEPTION 
By E. Power Biccs 


You will be as delighted as I am at this recent recog- 
nition by the Boston press of both an organ recital and 
an American work. The Boston newspapers, just as in 
New York, have consistently refused to review critically 
any organ recitals; and I believe it marks a great step 
forward when they review a modern organ ‘symphony’ 
and the playing of the recital as intelligently and seri- 
ously as this. 

I had a marvellous trip last month, with good audi- 
ences and good reviews, and it is stimulating to see the 
Successful efforts of various people through the country 
'n presenting an organ series on a par with the visiting 
Pianists, Vienna Choir Boys, and so forth. Mr. Marsh 
in Fort Worth is a prince of a fellow, and the Guild 
here are taking a great success of things. No further 
behind are Mr. Dunham in San Antonio, Mr. Blair in 
Montreal, Mr. Howlette in Hamilton, and others. It is 
evident that wherever there is an energetic personality 
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to push such a project through, the venture is sure of 
success. 
The Sowerby ‘symphony’ is good for a lot of playing 


‘yet, but I am already looking round for another large- 


scale American work. Do you know of one? It was 
through your letter and lists in the A.O. that I discovered 
the Sowerby. 

ADDENDA 
The Boston Transcript gave the recital a lengthy review, 
from which the following is quoted: 

“Tt was Leo Sowerby’s ‘symphony’ in G which led off 
the evening. Here was a composition written in large 
form, pulsing with rhythmic vitality, alive with melodic 
wealth, contrived with a deftness of harmonic and con- 
trapuntal technique in its working out, that over and 
over again pounded into the listener’s consciousness the 
fact that this was music by a man who had something 
to say, and knew the grammar of his chosen language. 

. . The brusque rhythms, the smashing dissonances, 
the abrupt harmonic transitions of the ‘symphony’ came 
with clear incision from Mr. Biggs. His own musical 
temper seems well matched to that of Sowerby’s ‘sym- 
phony.’ His trick of stressing brief phrases, his will- 
ingness to depict sharply differentiated moods with ex- 
tremes of dynamics, his crowding of note on note, phrase 
on phrase, all brought into startling sharp relief Sower- 
by’s music.” 

The true importance of Mr. Biggs’ featuring Mr. 
Sowerby’s great composition will be the better appreci- 
ated when we realize that he is the first artist to come 
to America from England and give attention to a major 
composition by any American composer. In fact the 
only other visiting concert organist to pay American com- 
posers a similar compliment was Mr. Marcel Dupre on 
his last tour. 


—MUSIC AND MIND— 


“Music ranks second only to English as an educational 
subject or as a mind-trainer,” says President-Emeritus 
Elliot of Harvard. To prove the statement the Brock- 
ton Enterprise published a summary of the Brockton 
Highschool orchestra, directed by George Sawyer Dun- 
ham. Mr. Dunham’s figures show 600 pupils in the 
Highschool, with 22 scholarships available, or 3%; but 
in his orchestra there were 15 members graduating and 
they earned 5 scholarships, scoring 33%. The average 
pupil wins 3% while the musician-pupil wins 33%. 
—CASAVANT FRERES— 

The leading builders of Canada give a few facts about 
their history in an attractive holiday greetings leaflet. 
The first Casavant was built by Joseph Casavant in 1837. 
After his death, his two sons Claver and Samuel founded 
the present firm at St. Hyacinthe in 1879, where 1506 
organs have been built, for practically every city in 
Canada and for seven foreign countries. The year 1934 
added 21 contracts for Casavant organs. The firm is 
evidently quite careful of details, for the record is given 
that 2,114,760 pipes (speaking-pipes of course, no others 
count) have been built into the 1506 Casavants. 


TWO GOOD IDEAS 

By C. Harotp EINECKE 
I am playing my regular recitals once each month this 
season and have about 200 each time—no programs, just 
a lecture-recital, and I have fun telling the people about 
various stops, demonstrating them, and clearing up a lot 
of questions in their minds about this ‘box of whistles.’ 
My chancel choir sponsored Charlotte Lockwood in a 
recital here on my birthday, March 13th—dquite a nifty 
birthday present. 








Religious Services 


The New Type of Church Service Founded on 
Biblical and Other Inspired Text 
“JESUS KNOCKING AT THE DOOR” 

Processional, “O sacred Head,” Hassler 
Bach, Choralprelude on the Hassler tune* 
“God so loved the world,” Stainer 
Congregational hymn, “Beneath the Cross”* 
j. “lf with all your hearts,” Mendelssohn 
t. “Behold I stand at the door,” Jude 
“O Jesus Thou art standing,” Moyer 
“Let Him in,” Excell 
Matthews, Prelude on Jesus Calls Us 
Congregational hymn, “Jesus calls us’’* 
b. “My Jesus as Thou wilt,” Matthews 
j. “Cross of life,” Stainer 
“O come to my heart Lord Jesus,” 
s. “No night there,” Danks 
Demarest, Prelude on Materna 
“There is a blessed home,” Marks 
Benediction, Choral Amen, Recessional 
Dubois, Hosannah 

*Scripture readings followed these numbers. The 
service was given by J. William Moyer and Dr. Joseph 
R. Wood, in the First Baptist, Reading, Pa., the former 
celebrating his 20th anniversary with the church; it was 
based on a scene in the church window depicting Christ 
knocking at the door; a flood-light was installed to light 
the window during the service. Mr. Moyer has an adult 
chorus of 26, a boys’ choir of 15, a girls’ choir of 11. 
The following music was used for a similar service based 
on the window-scene showing Christ holding a lamb 
in His arm: 

“THE GOOD SHEPHERD” 

Nevin, Shepherd’s Evening Prayer 
ee Shepherds in the Field 

t. “King of Love,” Gounod 

“Thou art my shepherd,” trad. 
"He shall feed His flock,” Harker 
b. “Ninety and Nine,” Campion 
Debussy, The Little Shepherd 
s. “The Good Shepherd,” Moyer 
Nevin, A Shepherd’s Tale 
j. “The good shepherd,” Barri 
“T am the good shepherd,” Nevin 
Merkel, Shepherd’s Song 

For this service also the proper window lighted by 
outside floodlights. Similar services are planned for the 
windows-scenes depicting the Baptism of Jesus, Jesus 
Preaching to the Multitude, and the Ascension. 


—SERVICE DETAILS: ACCOMPANIMENTS— 
Contrasting accompaniments were heard in two repre- 
sentative churches in New York City. In one case the 
accompaniments were marked by soft strings with a 
little flute-tone, but Diapasons only for the climaxes; in 
the other, Diapasons and the 4’ Harmonic Flute were 
frequently drawn. The former combinations melted in 
with and supported the voices, the latter rather over- 
powered and clashed with the voices. 

The string-accompaiment organist would have scored 
a perfect job of it had he gone to strong 8’ reeds (of 
Trumpet quality( for the real climax passages; the pitch 
could have been preserved better by the more frequent 
use of 4’ string-tone. 

One part of the service was a combination of choir 
answering minister, and it was made more effective by 
the minister’s speaking his portions without any attempt 
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to intone, while the organist preserved the key-sense by 
the use of an extremely pianissimo accompanim «nt 
through the minister’s lengthier passages, the choir :ol- 
lowing on key and unaccompanied. 

In both services the congregational hymns were sing 
without the clergyman’s announcement. In one case both 
organ and choir were equally heard in the hymns, wile 
in the other the choir seemed to be conserving its ener- 
gies for the anthems. The dropping of the Pedal Or san 
for a section of one stanza was effective. In both cises 
between the stanzas the organ seemed to melt away w ‘en 
the voices stopped—the only satisfactory and defensible 
method of handling the matter. 

Why do church choirs still consider the words o/ so 
little importance that they must be printed on the cal- 
endar? If radio singers and radio ensembles can make 
every word distinctly heard, why cannot church choirs 
do it? 


—CHOIR “NEWSPAPER’— 
The choir of Park Congregational Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., E. Harold Einecke, organist, is mimeo- 
graphing a monthly four-page circular of interest to 
choristers and members of the congregation. The ex- 
ample at hand begins with three paragraphs of thanks 
from the minister to the choir for its splendid work; 
then follows a message from the organist; the rest of it 
is a mixture of music-history, rules for the choir, ete. 
etc. We quote the following: 
Rules for the Choir 

All absences must be excused before rehearsal or be 
fined 25c. 

Dismissal for lack of interest and cooperation. 

Two rehearsals each week. 

Processional hymns will be memorized—Nos. 442, 414, 
373, 17, 19, 20, 98. 

Outside work must be done. 

Special group-rehearsals. 

Physical exams will be given those who desire them. 
Teeth must be good. 

Ethics 

No Gossiping. 

No criticism of any choral group or other minister or 
organization allowed. 

No copy-cats. 

Mind your own business. 

Do the best we can and let other people pat us on the 
back. 

Do the thing first and talk about it afterwards. 

No smoking in the corridors. 

No loitering in the halls. 

Lights must be extinguished before leaving. 

Ideals 

Dedicated to holiness. 

Think toward the Princeton Festival. 

Think toward. N. B. C. broadcast. 

Think of concert in Russian Church in Passaic. N. J 

No outside concerts for charity. 


ST. PAUL’S CHORISTERS 
By Grace LEEDS DARNELL 

In the crowded auditorium of St. Paul’s Parish !:ouse, 
Brooklyn, March 1, there floated out over the expectaml 
audience the strains of Wesley’s “Lead me Lord.” AS 
the tone increased, quiet prevailed and the slowly-op¢et™ 
ing curtains revealed the choristers ready for the eve 
ning concert. 

The first chorus, “Now thank we all our God,” based 
on a chorale by Cruger and arranged for eight-par' chor- 
us by Carl F. Mueller, was very interesting. Br rahms’ 
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“Ave Maria,” sung by the boys alone, was exquisite in 
its shading. With the exception of Brahms, all the first 
hal’ of the program was sung unacompanied, with no 
evident pitch-giving anywhere. 

The second half was devoted to things the audience 
was sure to enjoy, concluding with Bornschein’s arrange- 
ment of Tchaikowsky’s “Waltz of the Flowers” for 
men's voices, which made perhaps the most outstanding 
number on the program and was beautifully interpreted. 
The proceeds, as usual, go‘ to the fund for the choir’s 
summer camp. 


GARTH EDMUNDSON PROGRAM 
By Cuarites A. H. PEARSON 

One of the severest tests to which the music of any com- 
poser can be subjected is to have someone give a pro- 
gram made up entirely of his compositions, and Garth 
Edmundson came through with flying colors March 11 
when Julian R. Williams played an Edmundson recital 
on his Austin in St. Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Pa. 
Mr. \illiams, especially well fitted to present such a 
program, has the distinction of having given first per- 
formances of many of Mr. Edmundson’s works. 

The program opened with the second set of variations, 
Imagery in Tableaux (J. Fischer & Bro.) destined to 
become as well known as its justly famous predecessor, 
the Concert Variations. Christus Crucifixus, subtitled 
Three Modern Preludes on Medieval Lenten Themes 
(H. W. Gray Co.) then followed, the writing suggest- 
ing much of the richness of texture found in string- 
quartet music. The Second ‘symphony,’ known as Im- 
pressions Gothiques (J. Fischer & Bro.) was given a 
masterful performance and confirmed an earlier opinion 
that it is strong and vital music, saying very well things 
worth saying. The Four Pieces (all by J. Fischer & 
Bro.) which formed the concluding group were Litanie 
Solenne, Humoresque Fantastique, To the Setting Sun, 
and Cortege and Fanfare. The Humoresque bears the 
subtitle Elfin Dance and is a real ‘find’ for recitalists in 
search of a piquant novelty, bound to bring a smile to 
the gloomiest face. 

The Composer is highly successful in blending con- 
structive skill with emotional warmth. He never allows 
his fascinating technic in writing canons and variations 
to rob his music of the expressive element without which 
no music can be much more than dry bones. We wel- 
come his rise to prominence as a composer of music 
which serious organists can be proud to play. 


A PROFITABLE FIELD 
Ww By Remick D. CLark 
We in this small city of some 35,000 people have three 
funeral parlors with two-manual organs in them. One 
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parlor is a combination of Protestant and Catholic, mak- 
ing four undertakers that call on us for our services. 

The plan here to make it fair to all is, when an under- 
taker learns the name of the minister who will conduct 
the service, he calls the organist of that church to play 
a half-hour of organ music before the service, also to 
play a short time at the end while friends are leaving. 
They figure this makes for a smooth service, organist 
and minister knowing the ways of each other. If an 
organist is unable to be on hand, the undertaker calls one 
he figures will know the service ; in my case, the organist 
of St. Andrew’s is not available, so I am called for all 
Episcopal funerals. 

The way it is worked here is to play two organ num- 
bers, then a hymn, and so on. At times we have request- 
numbers to play; the rest we plan ourselves, but we do 
not agree as to what is proper and some organists have 
been spoken to for playing what seemed to the under- 
takers as out of place at funerals. We are requested to 
keep away from the ‘sob stuff.’ 

One organ (Moller) has been in a year, the other two 
(Austins) have been in nine and six months and in that 
time I have played thirty-eight funerals. Sometimes we 
are called in to play for an hour in the evening while 
friends are calling. 

Two undertakers publish our names as playing, the 
other two do not. 

If organists can sell the organ-idea to undertakers 
throughout the country it will mean more business for 
the profession. 

Mr. Clark submits a newspaper clipping in which 
twelve obituary notices appear, six of them naming the 
organists as well as the minister officiating. This co- 
operation on the part of the funeral-directors of Meriden, 
Conn., calls for the gratitude of us all. We suggest our 
readers in other cities try to have similar arrangements 


prevail. 


“BRITISH ORGAN MATTERS” 

By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 
Mr. John Compton’s letter on November page 521 
questions the accuracy of my observations while in 
England and Germany; he has complained of my 
statement: “The electric action, the pitman chest, the 
capture-system of adjustable combination action, were 
all introduced into England by Willis.”” Taken in con- 
junction with the rest of the paragraph of which it is 
a part, the sentence obviously refers to the modern 
action, chest and combination system with which we 
are familiar and not to the clumsy beginnings of a 
half-century ago. I am quite sure that all my readers 
understood I was referring to the perfected electro- 
pneumatic pitman chest developed by Mr. Ernest M. 
Skinner and used by him and other prominent Ameri- 
can builders. 

This type of chest has become so widely used in 
America as to be almost typically the American action, 
and it was this action that Mr. Willis introduced into 
England about ten years ago, and through it succeeded 
in restoring confidence in the electric action so that it 
is now coming into more general use and employment 
by other responsible builders in England. Certainly 
Mr. Skinner is the inventor of that type of action. He 
developed the pitman chest while working for Hutch- 
ings and supplied Mr. Audsley with the drawings of 
the chest which appear in Vol. 2, page 344, of The 
Art of Organ Building. This was in 1899 and Mr. 
Compton says he began to use the chest in 1902. Mr. 
Skinner ironically observes that in view of these draw- 
ings, Mr. Compton would have had no difficulty in 
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employing this type of chest three years later. I have 
personally seen Hutchings’ chests with Skinner’s pit- 
man device in them, that were at least as old as 1897. 

Mr. Audsley was notoriously reluctant to give Mr. 
Skinner credit for any invention and it is noteworthy 
that he does not use his name in connection with the 
chest, but it was Mr. Skinner who supplied the draw- 
ing that appears in Audsley’s book. The Brindley pat- 
ent was not accepted until April 9, 1898, and there are 
earlier examples of the pitman action designed by 
Mr. Skinner for Hutchings-Votey prior to that date. 
We are all familiar with the Gern patent of 1887 but 
this did not employ a true pitman. I therefore believe 
that my statement was accurate and that Henry Willis 
introduced into England the modern barless pitman 
chest. 

There is, I suppose, nothing to prevent Mr. Binns 
from having patented a capture combination system, 
but the fact remains that the capture system was in- 
vented by a Dr. Duval in 1887 and was shortly there- 
after used by Roosevelt and Casavant. Mr. Skinner 
greatly improved this system and it was the improved 
Skinner type that Mr. Willis first introduced into 
England. The Willis all-electric system is now a 
further improvement upon that type. The Binns 
system is as archaic as the Hydraulis. 

Concerning the compensating amplifier, I have upon 
my desk Mr. Willis’ patent papers, filed on Jan. 16, 
1933, by Mr. Willis’ patent attorneys in both England 
and the United States, and both patent offices were 
aware of the Grindrod claims but were evidently of 
the opinion that Mr. Willis’ patent did not infringe. 
Our patent office is extremely technical and careful in 
their investigations of prior claims, and the fact that 
the U. S. patent office approved the Willis patent is 
sufficient refutation of Mr. Compton’s claim. Unques- 
tionably Mr. Willis claims to be the inventor and if 
some one else deserves that credit, why has the matter 
been kept a secret all these years? The only practical 
application I have seen was in connection with the old 
pipe-work in the Birmingham Town Hall, where the 
entire Diapason chorus of the old Hill organ was trans- 
formed into a very creditable piece of work by the 
use of the Willis amplifier. 

To anyone who has gone thoroughly through Brit- 
ish organs there can be no question that the present 
development along the lines of mechanical improve- 
ment is due in no small measure to the genius of Ameri- 
can organ builders. Our British cousins would be 
the first to admit it. In the days of Roosevelt and 
Johnson we were doing very well tonally, when sud- 
denly a band of Englishmen descended upon us like 
an army of hungry Huns, and left us with no esthetic 
standards beyond hooty Diapasons, saw-edged strings, 
and muddy reeds. Perhaps some of the English de- 
scendants of this band of vandals look with envy upon 
our tonal Renaissance and our repudiation of the unit 
organ and all the tonal gaucheries it implies. For a 
while Mr. Willis was allowed to fight the battle for a 
correct tonal design alone in England. Now there is 
evidence that other responsible English organ build- 
ers are coming to his assistance. The defenders of the 
classic organ are at last making headway over the unit 
“Silly Symphony”. Having had our lesson, we can 
view the contest with some measure of tolerant amuse- 
ment. We know that unit organs can never come 
back in America. Perhaps it is this realization that 
annoyed Mr. Compton. But our own experience 
makes us confident that Mr. Willis and his confreres 
will be equally victorious in England. 
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By Joun CoMPTON 

When I wrote about my 1902 stop-action at Notting- 
ham I did not wish to claim that the pitman idea was 
my own but merely that the said stop-action emboiied 
certain other devices which were (so far as I know) 
originally mine. I first saw pitman valves used in 
1896 in organs built by Halmshaw of Birmingham, 
England. Stanley J. London, a nephew of the organ- 
builder, had recently returned from America, and he 
introduced many mechanical devices which were new 
to us and which probably were of American origin. 
The pitman valve was one of them. I have always 
understood that this was Mr. Skinner’s original in- 
vention. 

Mr. Stephen Stoot has been courteous enough to 
inform me that the capture-system was originally in- 
vented by the father of the late Casavant brothers, 
around 1860-5, and that James Jepson Binns was not 
therefore entitled to claim any of the credit for it. 
Nevertheless Binns did claim its invention in a British 
patent application nearly forty years ago. This cor- 
rection in no way affects the main issue of my state- 
ment, for I was only concerned in showing that the 
capture-system (though not then known by that 
name) was in use and was well known in England 
for many years before Mr. Willis reintroduced it. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
By TYLER TURNER 

It was with considerable pleasure that I read Senator 
Richards’ interesting letter, because it helped to clear up 
several puzzling points about his opinions and methods, 
and because it stated honestly but tolerantly the position 
of those opposed to the practises which I advocated. 

Naturally, it is impossible for me to agree with many 
of his statements. To say, for example, that a compo- 
site system of design embodying unit and straight prin- 
ciples “would lead almost inevitably to total enclosure 
and would thereby rob the organ of its greatest glory,” 
seems an unwarranted conclusion in both points. There 
is no reason, granting the designer the requisite ingenuity, 
why an unencloseed Great section might not be unified. 
However, unenclosure at this particular stage when or- 
gans inevitably go into chambers and usually behind 
grilles as well can be no more than a figure of speech. 

But, enclosed or unenclosed, it is possible to do much 
by unification in the tonal structure, of which organ 
builders and architects for the most part are as yet en- 
tirely unaware. I have proved this to my own satisfac- 
tion, though I realize how impossible it is to prove it on 
paper to anyone else. 


Thc. Selebl cok Church | 
and Choir Music 


Summer Term June 27 to Aug. 7 


Course of study includes: 

Private Organ Lessons. 

Choir Training and Conducting. 

Church and Recital Repertoire. 

Interpretation classes covering organ works of Bach and Franck. 
Private lessons may be continued throughout the summer to 

September 1st. 
Send for detailed catalog. Adddess J. R. Hattstaedt, Manager. 
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Evidently my use of the word “unification” differs 
slightly from the meaning which it carries when used by 
Senator Richards. He speaks of twenty straight voices 
in the Ballroom organ by which he seems to mean those 
which are used in one pitch only. Of these, six are 
placed on more than one manual, and are what I would 
be inclined to call unit stops, though they are not ex- 
tended up or down. So in the Highschool organ, I find 
about 13 voices which are playable in only one position, 
out of a total of about 70. 

My own position would be better expressed by saying 
that borrowing (I dislike the term, but there is nothing 
else to use) is legitimate when it provides stops for 
double service as effectively as would the independent 
ranks, and at low cost. Duplication of pipes of the same 
scale and practically the same voicing is frequent in the 
classic organ, yet it is here that unification has been least 
and most clumsily used. The only intelligent attempts 
in my private opinion are those of Senator Richards and 
Mr. Compton. Indiscriminate multiplication of stop- 
tongues from a group of screaming dissonances such as 
characterized theater organs is an entirely different story, 
and as it has been told many times over, no further men- 
tion of it is necessary. 

Senator Richards says that for the cost of the Ballroom 
organ he could “today design . . . a straight organ of 
more than 100 stops that would be far more effective and 
much more musical”—if there were the chambers for it, 
which there were not. Perhaps he could today. But on 
the schedule by which it was figured, the unification costs 
would buy just about twenty more sets of pipes. And 
it is only fair to say that that particular schedule does 
not underestimate the cost of unification. Personally I 
feel that with the additional space which was not avail- 
able, the most adequate solution would have been to make 
more use of duplexing, which is comparatively inexpen- 
sive, unify carefully and thereby avoid duplication, and 
invest the balance as suggested. With simpler chest-ac- 
tions, which are slowly but definitely being adopted, the 
proportion of unit to straight cost is being decreased, and 
when, as someday must be the case, action parts are turn- 
ed out by machinery, it will be brought down still fur- 
ther. It is not only in the unit, but in the straight organ 
as well that the purchaser pays mostly for machinery. 

Where it is so easy, as in organ building circles, to 
take the safe and easy course of “respectability,” the in- 
dependent thought of such a person as Senator Richards 
is admirable. That he inaugurated our present ideals of 
tonal structure is but one evidence of its practical value. 
For that reason I may owe an apology for differing so 
persistently with one of his standing. 

T.A.O. has been kind in publishing many of my re- 
— which I know to be at variance with its editorial 
policies, 


-—N OT E— 


That last remark opens the door wide enough for me 
‘o get a word in this argument, too. Since a tree is known 
by its fruits, our viewpoint is that unification is irretriev- 
ably and hopelessly bad. But Rev. Turner, we happen 
to know, has done so much clear and valuable thinking 
in the realm of organ design that it would be a backward 
step in organ journalism to attempt to refuse him his 
right to present his views, no matter how violently they 
attack editorial policy. And we have presented him, 
thanks to his courtesies, with both pride and pleasure. 
But is it not time for a few clearly-stated definitions 
so that in future discussions we may all know exactly 
What is being discussed? We propose the following and 
shall endeavor to correct all text-matter to agree there- 
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with: 

UNIFICATION: When one register has been used at 
three or more pitches, on its own or another manual. 

DuPLEXING: When one register is used on a second 
manual at the same pitch. ; 

TRIPLEXING: When it has been used at one pitch on 
three manuals. 

EXTENSION: When a register has been used at two 
pitches on its own or another manual. ! 

BorrowING: A supplementary word used to apply 
when any register or stop is carried from one division 
to another at the same pitch. 

In all the above, the word manual is intended to mean 
keyboard, whether for the hands or the feet——T.S.B. 


—A PLEA FOR TITLES— 
Mr. Allen H. Watson writes: 

“Such titles as Adagio, Allegro, Andante, etc. do 
not mean a great deal on a service program, if the 
desire is to induce a reflective mind for the service, 
and so if a thought can be introduced with appropri- 
ate musical setting, it would seem that something was 
gained. There has been considerable comment on 
organ compositions with Biblical titles; however the 
number of these is limited and their use is confined 
to organs of adequate facilities to render them ac- 
ceptably.” 

To overcome the shortage in such literature Mr. 
Watson proposes that the church organist invent his 
own titles, taking care that the mood of the particular 
service is satisfied first by the music, and then seeing 
to it that the title invented fits both the music and 
the service. 

—WHAT THEY LIKE— 
Music Educator’s Journal for November-December 
published an article by Johanna Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha. Miss Anderson sent 90 question- 
naires to music-appreciation teachers in colleges and 
received 60 replies; she sent 1500 to college students 
and received 1053 replies. This shows about 70% re- 
sponded; 30% were indifferent—or lazy? 

Symphonies were given by 96% as the most im- 
portant music topic for an appreciation course, and of 
the 18 subjects listed the Mass was rated lowest, at 
32%, and the organ not at all, though the string 
quartet, piano music, rhythm, etc. were included in 
the 18. 

Out of 1040 students, 842 enjoy music “very much,” 
186 “moderately,” 6 “only a little,” and 6 “not at all.” 

Dance music is the favorite of 247, ‘classical’ music 
(a badly-interpreted word for most persons) is the 
favorite of 194, the symphony of 180, etc. down to jazz 
as the favorite of 14; however we must add 247 and 
14 and make jazz really the favorite of 261. 

The men’s chorus is the favorite of 553, mixed 268, 
unaccompanied 194. 

The piano is the favorite of 316, the ‘organ’ of 312, 
violin 271, etc. and Mr. D. Sterling Wheelwright 
wants to know what they mean by organ. So do we. 

Miss Anderson concludes by pointing out that since 
842 enjoy music “very much” it would seem to be the 
duty of educators to take a little more intelligent 
stand about music in colleges; says Miss Anderson: 

“It seems that one is justified in wondering how 
much longer some of our most prominent educators 
will continue saying almost as if proud of it, ‘I don’t 
know a thing about music’ and because of this atti- 
tude make no effort to give music its just place with 
other college requirements.” 
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—WHICH ?-— 


“The nation’s tax bill in 1934 was about $9,500,000,000. 
The nation’s residential electric bill was about $677,000,- 
Which is the heavier 


000.—less than 8% of the tax bill. 


burden to the citizens of the United States? 
receiving more attention from your public representa- 
And to these statements of the Associated Gas 
& Electric System we would merely add two questions: 
Which is actually giving more honest and faithful service 
that can be measured and is worth buying? And if the 


tives?” 
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Without claiming to be as holy as the clergy, it migh; 


Which is 


meditation. 


government can’t run the postoffice without charging 


50% more for carrying a one-ounce letter, by what freak 
of human reasoning could it be expected to own and 
operate the public service companies at anything less than 
300% more than those companies now charge for their 


products? 


—WHERE TO MEET ?— 
“As a member of the organization I received this letter. 
What do you think of organists’ meeting in a beer- 
I do not object to fun, but 
why must we go to such a place? Maybe I’m rather old- 
fashioned but it strikes me as being low and vulgar.” 


garden? I am disgusted. 


Advance Programs 
Recitals to be Played During the 
Coming Month 
NOTE 
Because so many fine programs are 
available for publication in advance, 
which makes them far more valuable 
to our readers, the usual column of 
older programs already given 1s 

again omitted from this issue. 
...Dr. Edward EIGENSCHENK 
... Kimball Hall, Chicago 

... April 23, 8:00, Bach Program 
Group of choralpreludes 

Sonata 4 

Concerto 1 

...Harold G. FINK 
...Fordham Lutheran, New York 
... April 7, 4:00, Bach Program 
Prelude and Fugue Ef 

3 Easter choralpreludes 

Fugue Gm 

Out of the deep 

Sonata 3 

Fugue Dm 

Lord hear the voice 

Toccata F 

...Maurice GARABRANT 
...5t. Bartholomew’s, New York 
...April 10, 8:30 

Bach, Toccata F 

Reger, Kyrie Eleison 

Dallier, Pulchra est Luna 
James, Son.: Andante Cantab. 
Vierne, Intermezzo 

Karg-Elert, Canzone; Chorale. 
Jongen, Priere 

Weitz, Stella Maris 

...Edwin Arthur KRAFT 

... Trinity Cath., Cleveland 
..-April 1, 8:15 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Haydn, Minuet 

Hyde, Spring 

Gigout, Scherzo 


be none the less good for the organ profession to ¢ nduct 
its public affairs on as high a plane as we would no mally 
associate with the clergy. 
beer and musicians in Germany, where thus far ou: fines 
music has been produced, the effort would succ:ed al 
right but there wouldn’t be any musicians left. 
are two sides to every question. Perhaps our anon ymoys 
correspondent’s question is deserving of quite © littl 


If anyone tried to se arate 


Chere 


—$41,400,000.— 


Anyone recalling the incident of Farley’s figures on pos. 
office “profits” will realize that the government's pub. 
lished statement that the codes have added a burien oj 
$41,400,000. annually to American business must be read 


to mean more nearly $82,800,000. And this in a time 


Tinel’s Sonata Gm 
Candlyn, Passacaglia 
Reubke, Son.: Fugue 
...Lake Erie College 
..- April 28, 8:15 
Widor, 5: Mvt. 1 
Haydn, Minuet 
Reubke, Son.: Fugue 
Tchaikowsky, Melodie 
Rogers, Toccata Cm 
Gigout, Scherzo 
Nevin’s, Rural Sketches 
Massenet, Angelus 
Shelley, Fanfare d’Orgue 
...Carl F. MUELLER 
...Highschool, Montclair, N. J. 
... April 8, 8:30, Choir Concert 
Chorister’s Prayer, Mueller-gf 
Ave Verum, Mozart-hn 
All breathing life, Bach-g 
Beside Thy cradle, Bach-hn 
Praise to Lord, Christiansen-vg 
Mary’s Lullaby, Mueller-o 
Three Kings, Romeau-o 
Beautiful Savior, Christiansen-vg 
Spring bursts, Thompson-h 
Psalm 46, Mueller-g 
Andante Can., Tchaikowsky-g 
Italian Carol, Gaul-r 
Bells of Aberdovey, Venables-g 
Wade in water, Cain-g 
Program will be sung unaccom- 


panied and from memory; April 9, 


6:00, e.s.t., the choir will broadcast 
over WJZ. 
...Arthur W. QUIMBY 
...Museum of Art, Cleveland 
... April 7, 14, 21, 28, 5:15 
Bach, Fantasia G 
Con. 2: Adagio 
Scheidt, Cantilena Anglica 
Franck, Cantabile 
Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 
..- April 24, 8:15 
Scheidt, Cantilena Angelica 
When on the Cross 


when efficiency, harder work, more work were needed 
than ever before. 
go down hill and attract fewer friends it is not time to 
ask more salary and reduce your hours of practise, but 
that is precisely what the theorizing government ha 
forced business to do. 


When your organ-playing begins to 


Bach, Fantasia G 

Con. 2: Adagio 
Mozart, Fantasia F 
Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 
Franck, Cantabile 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 


... Stanley E. SAXTON 

... Skidmore College 
...April 15, 5:15 

Widor’s Suite Latine 
Widor’s Symphony Romane 
... April 22, 5:15 

Malling, Gethsemane 
Guilmant, O Filii 

Wagner, Good-Friday Music 
Brahms, O Sacred Head 
Gaul-j, Mt. Rubidoux Easter 


...C. Albert SCHOLIN 
... KMOX, 1090 k., 50,000 w. 
...April 1, 10:20 p.m., c.s.t. 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Sciliano 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Hark a Voice Saith 
... April 8, 10:20 p.m., c.s.t 
Wagner, Prize Song 
Guilmant, Son. 4: Finale 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
...April 15, 10:20 p.m., c.s.'. 
Bonnet, Angelus du Soir 
Scholin’s Sonata Dm 
Frysinger-j, Nocturne 
... April 22, 10:20 p.m., c.s.t. 
o-p. Grieg, Con. Am: Mvt |! 
Buxtehude, Prelude-Fugue-( hac. 
Dethier-j, Prelude Em 
Federlein-j, Legend 


...J. Herbert SPRINGER 
...St. Matthew’s, Hanover, Pa. 
...April 11, 8:15 

Handel’s Concerto F 

Handel, Largo 
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Purcell, 
Delius, | 
Darke, ‘ 
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Russell, 
DeLama 
Willan, 
James, ) 
Jepson, 
(We | 
has the ¢ 
two num 
.. April 
...Local 
Durst, A 
Grimm, | 
Schehl, : 
Haussert 
Crone, C 


...Grace 
...Chris 
... April 
Handel’s 
Clerambe 
Arcadelt, 
Liszt, Ba 
Korsakoy 
Dickinso: 
Edmunds 
... April 
Franck. ( 
Bach, M: 

Ein Fe 

In Dul 
Widor, 5 

Allegr: 
...Herhe 
.. St. P: 
... April 
hae A; 
Bach, Jes 
Schubert, 
Froberg: 1 
Wolstent 
... Apri] 
Wall 3 1 
Overton. 
Hollins, ¢ 
... Apri! 
Shure ( 
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Schumann, Sketch Df 
Reger Melodia, Op. 59-11 
Landmann, Fantasia 
Franc., Pastorale 
Stebbins, Dusk Gathers Deep 
Gigou', Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Wm. R. STRICKLAND 
__,St. Bartholomew’s, New York 
tl i] 3, 8 :30 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Vierne, Intermezzo 
Sowerby’s ‘symphony’ 
_..Parvin TITUS 
_..Christ Church, Cincinnati 
_. April 5, 12:30 
Daquin, Noel 
Widor, 8: Allegro 
Hure, Communion 
Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 
April 9, 12:30 
Purcell, Prelude 
Delius, First Cuckoo 
Darke, Ye Holy Angels 
_. April 12, 12:30 
Russell, Children’s Festival 
DeLamarter, Up the Saguenay 
Willan, Puer Nobis Nascitur 
James, Meditation St. Clotilde 
Jepson, Toccata 

(We believe the printed program 
has the composers mixed on the first 
two numbers. ) 
...April 16, 12:30 
...Local Composers 
Durst, Adagio; Intermezzo. 
Grimm, Spirit of God 
Schehl, 3 Choralpreludes 
Haussermann, 3 Chorales 
Crone, Credo 


...Grace French TOOKE 
...Christ Church, New York 
...April 4, 12:15 
Handel’s Water Music 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Liszt, Bach Prelude and Fugue 
Korsakov, Bumble-Bee 
Dickinson, Storm King Intermezzo 
Edmundson-j, Carillon 
...April 11, 12:15 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Bach, March 
Ein Feste Burg 
Th Dulci Jubilo 
Widor, 5: Allegro Cantabile 
Allegro Vivace 
---Herbert Ralph WARD 
‘St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
. April 2, 1:00 
Arne, Air 
Bach, Jesu meine Freude 
Schubert, Am Meer 
Froberger, Gigue and Sarabande 
Wolsten! olme, Grand Chorus 
-.-Apri! 9, 1:00 
Wall, 3 18th Century Preludes 
Overton, Ode to a Heroine 
Hollins, Grand Chorus Gm 
April 16, 1:00 
Shure-j, Garden of Gethsemane 
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Abbreviations 


If a key-letter is hyphenated next 
after a composer's name in any pro- 
gram, it indicates the publisher; the 
complete key to these abbreviations 
will be published frequently in these 
pages. 

The Editors assume no responsibil- 
ity for the spelling of unusual names. 

Instrumental music ts listed with 
the composer's name first, vocal with 
the title first. 

Recital Programs: 
*Indicates recitalists who have given 
the organ builder the credit he de- 
serves on the printed program. If 
used after the title of a composition 
it indicates that a “soloist” preceded 
that work. If used at the beginning 
of any line it indicates the beginning 
of another program. 

: Services and Musicales: 
*Indicates the beginning of any 
morning service given herewith com- 
plete; it is also used to indicate 
churches whose minister prints the 
the organist’s name along with his 
own on the calendar. **Indicates the 
beginning of an evening service or 
special musicale. 

Obvious abbreviations: alto, bass, 
chorus, duet, harp, junior choir, men’s 
voices, offertoire (off.), organ, piano, 
quartet, response, soprano, tenor, un- 
accompanied, violin, women’s voices, 
hyphenating denotes duets etc.; 3p., 
3 pages; 3-p, 3-part, etc. 




















Bach, My Jesus what agony 

O Sacred Head 

Come Gentle Death 

Here we sit in tears 
Wagner, Holy Grail March 
...Robert J. WINTERBOTTOM 
...5t. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
... April 30, 1:00 
Vivaldi, Con. Am: Largo 
Rach, Fugue Gm 
Bedell, Cantilene 
Franck, Chorale Am 
... VAN DUSEN CLUB 
...Kimball Hall, Chicago 

.. April 9, 8:00, Vierne Program 

: Intermezzo; Finale. 

: Mvt. 1; Scherzo. 

: Cantilene 

: Mvt. 1 
5: Finale 

: Scherzo 
Carillon; Westminster Carillon; 
Scherzetto; Andantino; 
Impromptu. 


Bach Programs 
Celebrating the 250th Anniversary 
of the Immortal 
Programs given to mark the 250th 
anniversary of Bach’s birth; where’ 
known the identity of each work is 


indicated according to our Bach 


abbreviations. 


...Arthur W. POISTER 
...University of Redlands 
Blessed Jesu at Thy Word 


Prelude and Fugue Em 

O God Thou Faithful 

Son. 2: Vivace 

We all believe in one God 

My inmost heart 

Toccata and Fugue Dm 

“God’s Time is Best” (Cantata) 
The “St. Matthew Passion” was 

given as the third of the University’s 

3ach-celebration programs; the sec- 

ond was a program of instrumental- 

ensemble numbers: 

Brandenburg Concerto 2 

Brandenburg Concerto 3 

Concerto for 2 violins 

Fugue C 

Gavotte 

Air for G-String 

Suite Bm for flute and strings 

Concerto in C for 3 pianos 

... Albert RIEMSCHNEIDER 

... Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 

Fantasia-Adagio-Allegro 

If thou but suffer 

From Heaven comes 

Fugue Gm 

Be merciful to me 

Blessed Jesu we are here 

Prelude and Fugue Bm 

...Ernest WHITE 

...Swathmore College 

Concerto G 

Sonata Ef 

Jesus my safety 

I stand before the gate 

Our Father which art 

Now rejoice all ye 

O God Thou mighty God 


—ERNEST L. MEHAFFEY— 
After a six-weeks’ illness of colitis, 
Mr. Mehaffey died at the Hepburn 
Hospital, Ogdensburg, N. Y., March 
10, in the prime of life, survived by 
his widow and a daughter Harriet, 
a student at Northfield. He was 
born Jan. 31, 1891, in Chelsea, Mass., 
and after three years in the Quincy 
highschool, went to the Mt. Hermon 
School. He studied organ and piano 
for about four years, and became or- 
ganist of the First Congregational, 
Chelsea, Mass., in 1911, following 
with several other church positions 
in and around Boston, going to 
Michigan in 1921, and to the First 
Baptist, Columbus, in 1926. In 1932 
he became director of music at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
where he greatly increased the 
prominence of the University Choir. 

In 1911 he joined the staff of the 
Estey Organ Co. as harmonium 
salesman, was transferred to the or- 
gan department in 1912, spent two 
years in Michigan, was transferred 
to Syracuse, N. Y., in 1923, later be- 
ing sent to the New York City office. 
When volume of business no longer 
warranted the maintenance of so ex- 
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KEEPA RECORD 


RANGERTONE has developed a record- 
ing phonograph for professional use. It 
is simple to operate, portable, inexpensive 
and records on special discs that retain tone 
quality after numerous playings. It has 
many practical uses, for example: the or- 
ganist can record separate voice-parts or a 
whole anthem as an adjunct to choir train- 
ing; listen to his own recitals from the 
audience standpoint—a permanent record 
of progress. 

Leading conservatories find recordings a 
valuable aid to scientific teaching—a model 
is always before the student—the lesson 
can be repeated at any time—he can copy 
the playing of his teacher and use it as a 
study—he has a reference library—he can 
observe personal development, eliminate 
flaws. 


RANGERTONE, INC. 


o ELectric-MusIc 


NEWARK, N. J. 


A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


national churches. 


without apology. 














6x8, 182 pages, cloth-bound. 
candid and vigorous discussion of music in denomi- 
“It’s the book of the year. By 
all means get it. We'll wager that the church music 
of any organist who reads this book will be better 
in 1935 than it was in 1934.” 
as entertaining as a novel; hard-hitting facts stated 
Instead of merely outlining evils 
we all know exist, the book somehow achieves al- 
most a miracle in arming the reader with a few 
definite details of what to do next and instills in him 
the happy determination to go out and do some of 
them. Read it, and then have your minister and 
music committee read it too; they'll thoroughly enjoy 
it—and make your lot easier. 


467-RICHMOND STATION S. I. 





Protestant Church 
Music in America 


by DR. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 


An astonishingly 


Vivacious writing, 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


NEw YORK, N. Y. 
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467-Richmond Station-S. I. 








Tone-Production 
LESSONS for CHOIRMASTERS 


by ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


7x10, 25 pages, ‘illustrated, a 
pamphlet reprinting the series of 
twelve masterful lessons by an ex- 
pert, first published in T.A.O. in 
1924 as a service to T.A.O. readers 
who wanted to know exactly what 
to do to improve the tone of their 
choirs, An intensely practical 
series of exercises and lessons de- 
voted exclusively to the develop- 
ment of a fine tone in choral 
organizations. 


Price 30 cents postpaid 


“Remit by postage stamps if ordered separately 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


New York, N.Y 














sail 


A two-pressure, 20 horsepower Spencer Orgoblo, 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 


“CUSTOM BUILT” ORGOBLOS 


Most of the larger Spencer 
Orgoblos are built for the par- 
ticular organ they are to 
operate. Pressures, controls 
and auxiliary equipment are 
co-ordinated to give maximum 
results for a particular organ. 

But all Orgoblos are built to 


THE 
SPENCER TURBINE 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


the high standards t/at have 
made them lead the field for 
more than thirty years. The) 
are compact, quiet, efficient 
easy to install and built to last 
for years. All sizes for homes 
schools, theatres ard ~hurches 
Write for the bulletins. 
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tensive a Sales office he was trans- 
ferred to the Brattleboro head- 
quarters, leaving there in 1932 to go 
to St. Lawrence University. 

His first position paid him 75c a 
Sunday—as pianist for a church in 
Wollaston. A little later he became 
a church organist at $2.00 a Sunday. 
After one year in the Mt. Hermon 
School he was appointed school or- 
ganist, playing in chapel daily “for 
about 500 boys, who sang hymns as | 
have never heard them sung else- 
where.” He won a scholarship on 
his playing, which paid all his ex- 
penses for the remainder of his 
schooling. 

He made his first organ sale to the 
Christian Science Church, Ames- 
bury, Mass., in 1911, and was identi- 
fied with the industry continuously 


Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 








Eastman 

School of 

Music of 
The University 





of Rochester 


Management: 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Bradhurst 2-1748 
Mott Haven 9-0807 


Ochs Brothers 


596 East 134th Street 
New York City 


Organs Tuned, Repaired, 
and Rebuilt 
Chimes and Blowers 
Installed. 


Yearly 


Emergency 
Contracts i 


Service 
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thereafter. While directing Estey 
destinies in Ohio he sold a 4m to the 
First Baptist, Columbus, and became 
the church’s organist. While in 
Columbus he continued theoretical 
studies and won his Mus.M. degree 
at Capitol College in 1929. The 
Estey in the auditorium of the Sal- 
vation Army in New York City was 
designed largely by Mr. Mehaffey 
and he was among those invited to 
give a recital there; in all he gave 
about 300 recitals, in twelve of the 
48 states. 


Service 
Selections 


... Harold W. BROWN 
...First Univ., Orange, Mass. 
Bach, He who suffers 
Coleman, Londonderry Air 
Brahms, Rose breaks into bloom 
Heavens are telling, Haydn 
m. Omnipotence, Schubert 

w. I waited for, Mendelssohn 
Let Thine hand help, Handel 
Beethoven, Variations Op. 42 
...Dr. Wm. C. CARL 
...First Presb., New York 
...Handel Service 

Concerto 2 

“Holy Holy” (‘‘Redemption” ) 
“King of Glory” 


W.A.Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 


Liturgy 


Assistance and advice in service 








and pageant matters 


St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


234 East 11th Street 
New York City 














“How excellent Thy name” 
(“Saul”) 
“Then shall the eyes” (“Messiah’’) 
Occasional Or.: Overture 
Dr. Carl devoted two services to 
celebrate Bach, using excerpts from 
the “B-minor Mass” and the “Mag- 
nificat” (in Latin) complete, March 
31; April 14, the “St. Matthew 
Passion.” 
...Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 
...*Brick Presb., New York 
... Anthems Used Recently 
Father Omnipotent, Col.-Taylor 
I know not where, Williams 
O that men, Wolstenholme 
Because I have been, Warren 
To whom then, Parker 
Let them praise, Mozart 
Sanctus, Gounod 
God is my Shepherd, Dvorak 
Holy Holy, Gretchaninoff 
Praise God, Shaw 
Jesu joy of man’s, Bach 
Turn Thee again, Sullivan 
Turn ye even to.me, Godfrey 
Sharon shall be a fold, Clokey 
God is our refuge, Foote 
Like a choir, Bortniansky 
Lord have mercy, Serbian 
Lord’s Prayer, Apletscheieff 
To Thee O Lord, Rachmaninoff 
Soul of Christ, Webbe 
Great and glorious, Dickinson 
I bind unto myself, Burke 
Bach’s “St. Matthew” and Park- 
ers “Hora Novissima” were used 
for afternoon musicales. 
...Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
... Lake Erie College, Vespers 
Grace, Reverie 
Processional, 
Worship 
Let us now praise, Williams 
Hymn, Responsive Reading, Gloria 
Ave Maria, Arcadelt 
Bone Jesu, Palestrina 
Scripture, Prayer 
Hymn to Virgin, ar. Taylor 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


of the 
Conference for Church Work 
Wellesley College, Mass. 
June 24 - July 5, 1935 
Training in the content and tech- 
nique of Episcopal Church Music 
Dean, Frederick Johnson, r.a.c.0. 


Call to 


Invocation, 














30 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Address: G. F. DoHRING 
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Hymn, Sermon, Hymn, Benediction 
Sevenfold Amen, Recessional 
Improvisation 

...Harold Vincent MILLIGAN 
...*Riverside Church, New York 
... Anthems Used Recently 

Good Shepherd, Jennings 

Most Mighty, Parker 

Grant O Lord, Whitmer 

Lord is nigh, l.orsakov 

God Within, Brewer 

Hear my prayer, Mendelssohn 
Lauda Sion, Mendelssohn 

Let all mortal flesh, Bairstow 
Henceforth, Mendelssohn 

Seek Him that maketh, Rogers 
Springs in the desert, Jennings 
Thou art my way, Williams 
Whatsoever is born, Davies 
Morning Hymn, Beach 

Lord Thou hast been, Williams 
Lord is my Shepherd, Bach 
Prepare thyself Zion, Bach 

... Albert Reeves NORTON 
...First U. B., Pittsburgh 
...Vespers 
q. From Egypt’s bondage, Page 
s. Hear ye, Mendelssohn 

t-b. Watchman what of, Sarjeant 
q. I hear Thy voice, Lang 

b. It is enough, Mendelssohn 

q. Woods and every sweet, West 
s-a. I waited for, Mendelssohn 
t. In my Father’s house, MacDermid 
q. Eternal Truth, Stark 

a. Ye that love the Lord, Barnby 
q. Fear not O Israel, Spicker 
...Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS 
...5t. Bartholomew’s, New York 
...Anthems During Lent 

Lord Most Holy, Franck 

Lord Thou art my God, Darke 
Lord at all times, Mendelssohn 

I am Alpha, Gounod 

Sing to the Lord, Smart 

God have mercy, Mendelssohn 
By the waters, James 

Clouds and darkness, Dvorak 

St. Patrick’s Prayer, Burke 

Let this mind, Beach 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Great is the Lord, Sowerby 
As by the streams, ar. Dett 
Lord let Thy Spirit, Webbe 
I was glad, Knox 
O God when Thou appearest, 
Mozart 
This sanctuary of my soul, Wood 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit, Noble 
Glory and honor, Wood 
God is my Shepherd, Dvorak 
...Princeton University 
...Vespers 
Karg-Elert, Legend 
Marche Pontificale 
To God on high, Bach 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, Trad. 
Heavens are telling, Beethoven 
Song of Archangel, Tolstyakoff 
Jesu joy of man’s, Bach 
Bach, Fugue on Corelli theme . 
The Glee Club and University 
Choir, about 100 men, presented the 
service under the direction of Ralph 
W. Downes and James A. Giddings, 
the first such union of forces since 
the Chapel was opened in 1928. 


—VAN DUSEN— 
Frank Van Dusen’s pupil, Wilbur 
Held, 20 years old, won the contest 
of the Society of American Mu- 
sicians and will later be presented in 
recital in Kimball Hall. In 1933 he 
won the N.F.M.C. state contest in 
organ and in 1934 the American 
Conservatory contest. All three 
winners in the preliminary contest 
were Van Dusen pupils; the com- 








JUST PUBLISHED 


MUSIC AND WORSHIP 


Walford Davies and Harvey Grace 
Cloth $2.50 Net 


Probably no one living has done so 
much to interest the public in the best 
music as Sir Walford Davies, whose voice 
is familiar to multitudes, and his colla- 
boration with Dr. Grace the distinguished 
organist of Chichester, has produced a 
book which will be eagerly read by thou- 
sands who take part in, as well as those 
who direct music wherever English is 
sung or spoken. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
159 E. 48th St. New York 


Sole Agents for 
Novello & Co., Ltd., London 





























Write for Catalogue 


Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 


Organists trained as expert Choirmasters 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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plete program played in‘ contest by 
the three was: Bach’s Am Prelude 
and Fugue, DeLamarter’s Carillon, 
Guilmant’s Sonata 1, Douglas, 
Legende, Bingham’s Florentine 
Sketches, and Franck’s Piece 
Herioque. Another Van Dusen pupil, 
Mario Salvador, was presented in re- 
cital by the Illinois Guild in Orches. 
tral Hall Feb. 25. 

—DR. GEORGE HENRY DAY— 
has been appointed to Trinity 
Church, Geneva, N. Y., beginning 
April 1; it’s “one of the finest and 
largest in western N. Y.” and has a 
new 3m Wicks. 


—OUR RULERS— 
According to the New York Times. 
the governor of Oklahoma is so big- 
hearted and noble that he took a 
murderer from the state penitenitary 
under two life-sentences for murder, 


gave him a gun, and a six-day leave 


of absence to go hunting. 

Soon it will be illegal to report 
such events in the newspapers. In 
Louisiana a publication has been 
closed for “gross disrespect” and 
the publication of statements that 
were “displeasing” to a Louisiana 
politician. 


Joseph W. Clokey | 
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& COMPANY 
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Electric Action Installed 
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An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music. 
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Harrisburg: The Harrisburg Chap- 
ter of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Organists joined the Wednesday 
Club in a Bach-Handel festival 
March 21 in the Fifth Street M. E., 
when Laura M. Zimmerman gave a 
sketch of the two composers, and 
the players were Mrs. John R. 
Henry, William E. Bretz, Mrs. 
Vivian Eves Steele, and E. Arne 
Hovdesven. The Wednesday Club, 
directed by Mrs. Edwin J. Decevee, 
sang Bach’s “Gracious Lord of all,” 
“O praise the Lord,” and “O Savior 
sweet,’ and Handel’s “Smiling 
Dawn” and “Let their celestial.” 
The Chapter presented Lenten re- 
citals March 24 and 31 in Trinity 
Lutheran (Camp Hill) and Messian 


Marchal Bidwell | 
Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 
Carnegie Institute 





PITTSBURGH PENNA. 


Grace Leeds Darnell] 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist—Choir Director 
St. Mary’s in the Garden 
521 West 126th Street 
New York City 
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Clarence Dickinson 
MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST' 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Lutheran; April 7 there will be an 
afternoon recital in the First ‘VU. B. 
Norristown: While the Chapter 
presented no official programs re- 
cently the members have been pro- 
viding special musicales, suchas the 
Good Friday service by Harold F. 
Weand and Frances K. Campbell in 
Bethany Church, with an augmented 
choir; and the series by Samuel 
Gaumer in Trinity Lutheran, begin- 
ning March 10 with an English serv- 
ice through March by Russian, Ger- 
man, and American services. 
Reading: The sixth Chapter re- 
cital was given March 3 at Albright 
College, under the direction of Theo- 
dore Hunt; organists participating 
were Bernard E.  Leightheiser, 
Ernest Artz, Mrs. Emily Shade 
Kachel, and Ira M. Ruth. The next 
service will be given April 7 at 9:00 
p-m. in St. Stephen’s Reformed. 
Williamsport: March 7 a dinner 
was given, with Dr. Wm. A. Wolf 
and H. M. Ridgely (of the Phila- 
delphia Moller office) as guests; 
thirty members, incuding a Lewis- 
burg Chapter delegation, attended 
for a discussion of the coming con- 
vention program. March 10 the 
Chapter gave a service in Calvary 
Methodist, Mrs. Samuel Hutchin- 
son, organist; John F. Dougherty 
and Harry W. Williamson assisted, 
with their choirs of the First Pres- 
byterian and Newberry M. E. 
Churches. March 25 at the home of 
Mrs. F. W. Vandersloot the regu- 
lar monthly meeting was held. 
Annual Convention: The dates 
have been changed to May 6, 7, and 
8; the place, Williamsport ; the play- 
ers, six selected to date, some of 
them famous from coast to coast. 
Full details next month. 


—FOR PEACE— 

Sumner Salter has written, copy- 
righted, and prepared for distri- 
bution a hymn entitled “Peace on 
Earth,” the text written by Dr. Will- 
iam Salter in 1907. The National 
Council for Prevention of War, in 
Washington, D. C., is distributing 
the hymn. 


—FOSTER HALL— 
Foster Hall Bulletin No. 11 has been 
issued by Foster’s most ardent cham- 
pion, Mr. Josia K. Lilly, of Indin- 
apolis. As usual the Bulletin is filled 
with valuable biographical materials, 
and Mr. Lilly offers from $10. to 
$250. for first-edition copies of some 
of the missing Foster compositions. 








FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Kimball Hat American Conservatory of Music chicago, illinois 

















Sage Advice 


If there is one enterprise upon 
earth that the quitter should never 
attempt, it ts advertising. Advertis- 
ing does not jerk—it pulls. It be- 
gins gently at first, but the pull és 
steady; and it increases day by day 
and year by year until it exerts an 
irresistible power. 


—JoHN WANAMAKER 




















—ON ADVERTISING— 
In New York state the Board of Re- 
gents issued an order restraining 
dentists from advertising; the su- 
preme court of the state voided the 
order and declared that dentists may 
advertise. 

—LOS ANGELES— 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” was 
presented by the Los Angeles Ora- 
torio Society, the Smallman a-cap- 
pella Choir, and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with Dr. Ray Hastings, 
organist, Feb. 23. 

—1951 RECITALS— 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
gave its 1951st recital March 12, a 
program of three Mozart Concertos, 
arranged for two pianos. 
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H. William Hawke 
Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 

St. Mark’s Church 
1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Services and Music of the Church 
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M. S. M. 


Associate Organist 
Director of Young People’s Choirs 
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New York City 














A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Organist and Director of Music 
Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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—McCURDY— 
Alexander McCurdy in the Second 
Presbyterian, Philadelphia, gave 


Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” on 
three Sunday afternoons, with or- 
chestra, “harpsichord-piano,” Walter 
Baker as organist, and Robert Cato’s 
choir-boys doing the ripieno. Frances 
McCollin discussed each section in 
the Parish House a half-hour before 
each service. 
—PRIZES— 

Swift & Co.’s $1000. prize has been 
awarded to Normand Lockwood for 
his symphony A Year’s Chronicle; 
the $500. second prize went to 
Charles Haubiel for his Tre Rittrati 
Caratteristici. 

—THE ROTUNDA— 
published as a house-organ by Henry 
Willis & Son, London, since 1925, 
has been discontinued. 


Frank B. Jordan | 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
Bloomington 


Edwin 
Arthur 
Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, Cleveland, Ohio 
































THORNDIKE LUARD 


16 Denton Road 


Wellesley Massachusetts 














LaVahn K. Maesch 


Recitals and Instruction 
Lawrence Conservatory 


of Music 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 














Carl F. Mueller 
A.A.G.O. 


Montclair 
New Jersey 


Central Presbyterian Church 











an 
Montclair State Teachers College 
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MR. WM. T. TIMMINGS 
Organist of St. Paul’s Church, Elk- 
ins Park, Philadelphia, Pa., since 
1921, where he plays a 3-31 Austin 
and directs a chorus of 12 paid 


voices. He was born July 4, 1895, 
in Kidderminster, England, com- 
pleted his highschooling in England, 
came to America in 1911, became a 
citizen in 1917, studied organ with 
Ernest T. Allen and Uselma Clarke 
Smith, theory with George Alex. 
West and H. Alexander Matthews; 
earned his F.A.G.O. certificate in 
1927. Photo 1925. 

Published organ works: 
Grand Choeur Em, Op. 5 (vl., 1922) 
Concert Overture, Op. 14 (vl., ’24) 
Paean, Op. 14 (vl., ’27) 
Canzona, Op. 18 (t., ’28) 
Curfew Melody, Op. 17 (a., ’28) 
Badinage, Op. 19 (t., ’29) 
Melodie Impromptu, Op. 26 (t., ’29) 
Serenata (c.) 

—BAUMGARTNER— 

H. Leroy Baumgartner’s Prelude for 
orchestra and organ, played Feb. 17 
in New Haven by the New Haven 
Symphony with Thomas H. Webber, 
as soloist, and conducted by the 
Composer, was well received by 
audience and reviewers alike. The 
work was first heard, in part, at the 
Rochester convention, but has since 
been expanded somewhat, and re- 
scored for a fairly complete orches- 
tra. In New Haven it was present- 
ed as part of one of the regular sym- 
phony concerts—the “highlight” of 
the program, one critic called it. It 
is based on verses 1, 3, and 4 of 
Psalm 63 as a text. Another critic 
called it “a thing of full, rich chords 
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which are fitted both to the theme 
which the work interprets and to the 
introduction of an organ into the or- 
chestral scheme.” 


—CORRECTION— 
Tchaikowsky has already been born, 
and in fact has already died. Our 
tendency to prophesy his birth on 
March page 96 is hereby renounced, 
The compositor assisted somewhat 
by changing the t into an r, so let it 
go that he was born in 1840 in Vot- 
kinsk; if you like long names you 
can hyphenate the birthplace by a 
prefix. Thanks to E. L. L., A. G, 
and C. N. B., who reported in that 
order. 








Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Church 














Willard Irving Nevins 


Summer Courses 


a. June 4 to Aug. 9 

b. July 2 to Aug. 9 
Address: GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
51 Fifth Ave. New York City 














Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 














G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 














Albert 
Riemenschneider 


Director | 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea | 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 























ERNEST MITCHELL 


RECITALS GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK. LESssoNs 


—— 
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—GOING UP— 

“Relief costs rose 122% in the last 
18 months, survey shows,” says the 
New York Times. The figures (Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board) 
show that “the average cost per case 
in July 1933 was $15.40” but during 
November and December 1934 it was 
“slightly over $34.” In other words, 
invariably when the government does 
anything, the cost goes up and keeps 
on going up. Can any intelligent per- 
son have any good word to say in 
favor of government ownership of 
anything ? 








F. W. Riesberg 


A-A.G O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial 
Exposition 
Piano and Organ 
Instruction 
Steinway Building 


113 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 
Telephone Circle 7-4500 














SCHREINER 


Organist at 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 


First M. E. Church of Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City 


Harold Schwabl 


Lasell Junior College 
Union Church, Waban 
Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 


95 Gainsborough Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 


Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 

Address: 
Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 











Theodore Strong 


: Organist 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Musical Director 
DEL MONTE SHIP OF JOY 
Pacific Coast Network NBC 
Address: 450 O’Farrell Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Events 
Forecast 


ey | ae 

Boston: 9, 5:00, Dr. A. T. Davi- 
son recital, Harvard. 

9, 8:15, Dr. Carl McKinley recital, 
Old South Church. 

New York: 2, 3:00, National Or- 
chestral Society, Carnegie Hall, with 
Geo. Wm. Volkel organist in Joseph 
Jongen’s Symphonic Concertante for 
orchestra and organ, conducted by 
Leon Barzin, with A.G.O. sponsor- 
ing Mr. Volkel’s appearance. 

2, 8:00, Dr. Frederick Schlieder 
and Dr. Rollo F. Maitland on im- 
provisation, Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian, Guild meeting. 

%, 4:00, Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
gives Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” 
Brick Presbyterian. 

14, 8:00, Dr. Wm. C. Carl gives 
the Bach “St. Matthew” in the First 
Presbyterian. 

17, 8:15, Dr. David McK. Will- 
iams gives the Bach “St. Matthew,” 
St. Bartholomew’s; admission by 
card. 

Washington, D. C.: 7, hour not 
named, Coolidge Festival, Library of 
Congress, Howard Hanson directing 
the Rochester Symphony, Car] 
Weinrich of the Westminster Choir 
School playing a Bach solo and the 
ergan part of Handel’s Concerto 4. 

..- LATER... 

May 1: Lawrence, Kan., third tri- 
chapter Guild convention, University 
of Kansas; recital on 4m Austin by 
Renee Nizan; concert by an affilia- 
ated Westminster choir; Bach pro- 
gram with orchestra and organ: 
Weaver’s Exaltation with organ and 
piano. 

May 6-7-8: Williamsport, Pa., an- 
nual convention of Pennsylvania 
Association of Organists; full pro- 
gram next month. 

May 9-10-11: 
band festival. 

May 17-18: Bethlehem, Pa., Bach 
festival. 

May 18: New York City, celebra- 
tion in honor of Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson. 

June 7-8: Berea. Ohio, third Bach 
festival, Baldwin-Wallace College. 


Kan., 


Lawrence, 


—SHARON, PA.— 

At the one-day Institute on Church 
Music, Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dick- 
inson dealt with the ideals of church 
music. Dr. Dickinson opened the 
forum with a discussion of church 
rehearsals and the preparation of 
church music, the 250 members of 
the audience forming a choir which 
he conducted in a sample rehearsal 
working on four anthems new to the 
group. Mrs. Dickinson gave a lec- 
ture on the hymnal, and ‘the audi- 
ence sang representative hymns un- 
der Dr. Dickinson’s direction. At 
the evening session Mrs. Dickinson 
gave a lecture on Beauty in Church 
Worship. For a similar session in 
Erie, Pa., kindred subjects were 
dealt with by the Dickinsons and Dr. * 
Dickinson began the event with a re- 
cital. 








FIRMIN SWINNEN 


RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 

















JULIAN R. 


St. Stephen's Church - 


WILLIAMS 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania 








Harry A. SYKES 
Maus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 














Herbert Ralph Ward 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Paul’s Chapel (Trinity Parish) 
Broadway, Fulton and Vesey Sts., N. Y. C. 


Recitals — Instruction in 
Organ, Plainsong, and Liturgy 


a = 
Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.0. 














First Presbyterian 
Church 


New CASTLE PENNSYLVANIA 


Wm. E. Zeuch 


Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


Mass. 














Boston 
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(*Bee advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline M. E. Church, 

Washington Memorial Park, 

The 8. H. Hines Funeral Home, 

Washington, D. C. 
*BID 


Marshall, Mus.Doc. 
*BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
11,118 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 








Organists 











51 Brattle St., Seannen Mass. 


CHRISTIAN 

University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Coo Mus.D., A.G.O. 


, 
Organist, Country Club Christian oa 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 
*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 
D ‘erdinand, 


UNKLEY, 
Temple Sinai; 
eProf. of Organ and Counterpoint, 

Loyola University College of Music; 
€034 Coliseum St., New Orleans, La. 

EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 
ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

FOX, Virgil 
Jordan Apartments, Hanover, Pa. 

*GLEASON, Harold 
®astman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, ~ agg i ie 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doe 

*HAWKE, H. William, Mas. Bac. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M., M.8.M. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
(st - JORDAN, 'S Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*JORDAN, 


Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York. 
LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 

303 West 74th St., New York City. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 

Boston (1915); 

13 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 
*LUARD, Thorndike 


Church, 


160 West 73rd St., New York, N. Y. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
*MUELLER, Carl 7. 

*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 
*NEVINS, Willard Irving 
*PEAKSALL, John V. 

PEASE. sibey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; . 

Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 

Res.: 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
POISTER, Arthur 
University of Redlands, 
PORTER, Hugh 

52 West 84th St., New York City. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 

University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Bovlevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 

2520 Madison St., Wilmington, Del. 

*SYKES, Harry A. 
THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 

F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

TITUS, Parvin 

Cincin. Conservatory; Christ Ch., Cincinnati, O. 
*WARD, Herbert Ralph 
*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

First Presbyterian, New Castle, Penna. 


Redlands, Calif. 


and Director, 
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WEINRICH, Carl 
77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 
2210 Sansom &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*WHITMER, T. Carl 
s 8S, Julian R. 
St. Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 
First Church in Boston, 


New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 








Conservatories 


and Teachers 




















GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
GUILMANT ORGAN —— 
51 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY. 


Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 

Union Theologica! Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 

7 ee CHOIR SCHOOL, 


Publishers 


Princeton, 


























SHER, J. FISCHER & gt 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Sehmiat Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 




















AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Maas. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: 522 Firth Ave., at 

CASAVANT FRERES 
Bt. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave. New York. NY 

ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 


Hartford, Conn. 
44th St. 


KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC, 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 8. Atlantic St. 
Chicago: 304 Wrigley Bldg. 


Denver: 856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 1005 Ferdinand Ave. 
Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Pittsburgh: 205 Edmond St. 
Salt Lake City: 615 Templeton Bldg. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phinney Ave. 
Tampa: 1019 Platt St. 
KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC, 
Merrick, L. 1.. N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, I1l.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 
MUSICAL RESEARCH PROD. INC., 
Allegheny Ave. at 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons - 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
RANGERTONE, INC, 
201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Tllinois. 
VOX ORGANO, 
See Musical Research Products Inc. 








Organ Architects 











BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
ELLIOT, Robert Pier 

2242 Munitions Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

202 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 





| 











Equipment and Vario us 





I 





DEAGAN, Jd. C., Co. 
Percussion instruments, 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
ORGOBLO 
See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Blowers, 
Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 
_and Rebuilders | 


DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
MOHR, Louis F, & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 
OCHS BROTHERS 
696 East 134th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHLETTE, Charlies G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 


T.A.O. Directory | 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Station 8, I., New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
BRANT, Leroy VY. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Station 8. I., New York, N. Y. 
VOSSE Elizabeth Van Fieet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main 8t., Flemington, N. J. 






































Our Schedule 


ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 
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mailing to local subscribers ; 
25th, first mailing to distant 
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BOOKS of distinctive MERIT 


If there are any better books on their respective subjects than those listed here, we do not 


know where to find them. 


This listing is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers, first 


to place at their command a list of the best books on all subjects pertaining to the 
organist, and second to enable them to secure the books with minimum trouble 
and at minimum cost. Please order direct through T.A.O. office. * Imported, 
on order only; + subject to change, exact cost will be obtained on request. 





Art of Improvisation 
by T. CARL WHITMER 


9x12, 72p., thoroughly illustrated, $2.50. Best g¢x9 4 


book on its subject; shows how to begin the 
daily practise of improvising and carry it on to 


success; detailed, practical, invaluable. 


Bach—a Biography 


by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 
6x9, 350p., many illustrations, $7.50. A thorough 
and complete presentation of the life of Bach; 
by all odds the best of the one-book biogra- 
phies. 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 

5x8, 189p., innumerable thematics, $2.50. 
Analytical and historical notes about every or- 
gan composition by Bach, all in alphabetical 
order, themes shown for each, stoplists of the 
organs Bach knew; a book worth ten times 
its price. 


Choral Technique and Inter- 


by HENRY COWARD pretation 


6x8, 321p., $3.75. Finest book for the choir- 
master, no padding, no theorizing; of greatest 
practical value. 


The Church Organ 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


7x8, 108p., illustrated, $2.00. Rich mine of in- 
formation on voicing, scales, tuning, Diapason 
chorus, and how tone quality may be changed 
by voicing and treatment of mouth, languid, 
etc, 


Cinema and Theater Organ* 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 112p., illustrated, $4.25. Clearly-explained 
drawings of electric actions of theater organs; 
br diagrams; some famous theater stop- 
st 


Contemporary American 
Organ 


by WM. H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 
7x10, 34lp., profusely illustrated, $2.50. The 
mechanics of the modern organ, amazingly 
complete book on modern organ action. 


Decoration Artistique des 
Buffets d’Orgue* 


by GEORGES SERVIERES 
_ 225p., profusely illustrated, $12.00+. 
agnificent pictures and descriptions of French 
organ-cases; paper-bound; French text. 


Dictionary of Organ Stops 


by J. 1. WEDGWOOD 


, 190p., illustrated, $3.25. The old classic, 
published in 1905, and still the favorite of 
many; some unique and splendid illustrations. 


The Electric Organ 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 199p., 100 illustrations, $6.50. Complete 
picture of modern British action, superbly clear 
drawings minutely explained; shows how a 
modern organ works. 


Father Smith* 


by ANDREW FREEMAN 


7x10, 96p., many illustrations, $3.00. Biogra- 
phy of the noted organ-builder, exhaustive rec- 
ord of his work—stoplists, history, case-photo- 
graphs, etc. 


Fugue Writing 
by A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 


6x9, 90p., illustrated, $1.50. Complete expo- 
sition of all the elements of a fugue, gives full 
understanding of fugue-form, shows how to 
write fugues. 


Het Orgel in de Nederlanden* 


by FLORIS VAN DER MUEREN 


6x10, 275p., 65- » Paper-bound, $10.507. In 
Flemish; only book dealing with Netherland 
organ-building. 


How to Build a Chamber 


by H. F. MILNE Organ 


5x7, 169p., profusely illustrated, $3.00, Best 
book available on its subject; tells how to lay 
out scales, make pipes, voice and tune, make 
action, and build complete tracker organ. 


Johann Sebastian Bach* 


by JOHANN NIKOLAUS FORKEL 


6x9, 310p., $5.00}. The original Forkel trans- 
lated with corrections by Terry; second half 
of book gives valuable tables and data on 
Bach’s compositions. (Original English edition 
also available occasionally in second-hand 
copies, over 100 years old; rare and difficult to 
get; $10.00f.) 


J. S. Bach* 


by ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


6x9, 928p., 2-vol., $12.00}. A biography and 
appreciation by the famous Bach enthusiast. 


The Life of Bach* 


by PHILIPP SPITTA 


6x9, 1782p., 3-vol., $21.00t. Most complete and 
exhaustive biography in English; innumerable 
Bach letters and documents given in full; the 
whole Bach period thoroughly covered in de- 
tail; will undoubtedly forever remain the 
supreme Bach biography. 


The Modern Organ 


by ERNEST M. SKINNER 


7x11, 48p., illustrated, $1.25. A master-bullder 
deals with a few of the elements that make 
organs artistic. 


Modern Organ Stops 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


8x10, 112p., illustrated, $3.75. The Author is 
noted in England as an independent voicer; 
his book is therefore valuable also for its voic- 
ing suggestions. 


Modern Studies in Organ 
Tone* 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


5x7, 179p., illustrated, $2.75. Deals with the 
Author’s theories of voicing, a serious discus- 
sion of tone as influenced by the voicer’s art. 


The Organ in France 


by WALLACE GOODRICH 


6x9, 169p., illustrated, $3.00. Delightful, infor- 
mative, a study of French organs and liter- 
ature, 17 famous Paris stoplists, glossary of 
French terms. 


Organ Stops 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


6x9, 294p., illustrated, $2.50. The most com- 
plete and authoritative dicticnary of organ reg- 
isters ever published. 


Protestant Church Music in 
America 


by ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 

6x8, 182p., $2.50. A vigorous, inspiring discus- 
sion; every organist who reads it will improve 
his own church music. 


Temple of Tone 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


7x10, 262p., $5.00. The tonal ideas of the 
world’s first great organ architect; published 
posthumously; appendix gives extensive biog- 
raphical sketch of the Anthor. 


We pay postage—cash with order, or c.o.d.—no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
accepted for delivery in U. S. A. only 


Orders 


OrcAN INTERESTS INC. - Richmond Staten Island - New York, N. Y. 
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KILGEN FINISHING 


The Final Touch to a Masterpiece 


Realizing that the best organ, improperly installed and fin- 
ished, is at a great disadvantage, it is the policy and practice 
of the Kilgen Organization to exercise meticulous care in 


selecting men for the important position of finishers. 


As a result, the Kilgen Finishing Department today is com- 


posed of a group of thoroughly experienced finishers—men. 


who have not only received factory training and have assisted 
in voicing, but men who have also finished or assisted in 
finishing some of the finest organs in America and Europe. 


Each Kilgen Organ is most thoroughly inspected when finished, 
and must meet the high standard of artistic excellence required 
by the Kilgen Brothers before it is considered ready to turn 
over to its purchaser. 


In no small measure it is due to this insistence on fine finish- 
ing that Kilgen has produced organs of such outstanding ex- 
cellence that they are considered the 1935 criterion of artistic 


organ building. 


Tune in Station KMOX {1090 Kilocycles} every Mon- 
day at 10:20 p.m.{C.S.T.} for the Kilgen Organ Recital 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Ine. 


Organ Builders for over 300 Years 


4012 N. Union Boulevard 
Saint Louis, Mo. 














LOS ANGELES, 150 Glendale Ave. 
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